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“Thou crownest the year with thy goodness” 
Psalm 65:11 


“Now, therefore, our God, we thank thee and 


praise thy glorious name” 
I Chronicles 29:13 
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A Devotional Calendar of Rare Beauty 
and Artistic Design 


Year after year this Scripture Verse Calendar increases in 
popularity. Thousands of dollars have been realized annually by 
individuals and church organizations in this way. This present issue 
surpasses our efforts of former years and we look for its sale to 
exceed all previous records. 


APPEALING FEATURES 


Thirteen beautiful Biblical pictures in color. _For each weekday 
a choice Bible verse for a guide to daily Christian living. The 
appointed lessons and colors for the Church Year are indicated for 
Sundays and festivals. 


Large black figures are used for weekday dates while Sundays 
and major festivals and holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 


The twelve calendar pages with cover are bound together at the 
top with a metal binder, with cord for hanging. 


PICTURE SUBJECTS 


Cover—Repose In Egypt. 

January—Christ Among the Doctors. 
February—Zacchaeus Meets Jesus. 
March—Jesus Teaches Humility. 
April—The Good Shepherd. 

May—Stephen Before the Council. 
June—Christ Blessing Little Children. 
July—Finding of the Infant Moses. 
August—The Bow of Promise. 
September—The Tabernacle. 

October—The Parable of the Sower and the Seed. 
November—The Widow’s Mite. 
December—The Shepherds and the Angels. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Arrange at once for some organization or individual to undertake 
the sale of this calendar. 


Make an early start. The best time to start is soon after the church 
activity gets under way in the fall. 
Include your community in your sales campaign. 
The Calendar Retails at 30 Cents 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Cost Sell Profit 

5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 -70 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.50 15.00 5.50 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


_ ,Terms—Cash within thirty days after shipment, providing order 
is signed by a pastor or officer of an organization, Transportation 
extra On quantities of 200 and over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3000 5000 5000 §©=5000 §=—5000 ©5000 ©=—5000 §=—5000 = 5000 


Marching on to Victory this Month 


Subscription Time is Here for the 


Luther League 
Review 


Goal=5000 New Subscribers 
Slogan—=“It Can Be Done=Let’s Do It” 


dea Review offers an ideal medium for Education in the work of the League 
and an ideal aid in living a useful life for Christ and His Church. 


Ci" can a State or Synodical District or Local officer do efficient League serv- 
ice without it? It can’t be done. How can a Leaguer serve without it? 


5000 5000 5000 5000 5000 5000 §=5000 §=—5000 


The Reading Convention Resolution challenges every Leaguer to help secure 
one—two—three or more subscriptions. 


Send all subscriptions to the Luther League of America, 806 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


000S 0005 0006 0006 0066 0005 0005 0006 0006 


One year—$1.25. Clubs of ten or more subscriptions—90 cents each. Club sub- 
( (Beet can be sent to individual addresses and still get the 90 cent rate. 


Sample copies and subscription blanks are cheerfully sent on request—no 
OL aes We will attain the victory this month with the aid of your subscription. 


“Say it with Subscriptions” 


5000 5000 ©5000 ©5000 
0005 0605 0005 


5000 5000 5000 5000 5000 5000 §=65000 §=65000 = 5000 
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THE VERY LATEST OF MONTE FLORES 


Showing Our Training School at Monte Flores, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on September 15, 1931 


PORTO RICAN DEDICATION CRUISE 

There has been a misunderstanding concerning the 
“Honeymoon Cruise” to Porto Rico. Some folks think 
it is for only honeymooners. Such is not the case. It 
is for all Luther Leaguers and their friends. Hence, 


hereafter, it will be known as “The Dedication Cruise.” | 


Following are excerpts from the report submitted 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the Luther 
League of America: 

Our reservations will all be. first cabin, as second 
cabin passengers are confined to the second cabin quart- 
ers in the stern of the boat. 

Special rates on parties numbering: 

15 to 25—discount of 10 per cent. 
25 to 50—discount of 15 per cent. 
Over 50—discount of 20 per cent. 

First cabin rates are $150 and up. In case we have 
over 50 in our party, we shall receive a discount of 20 
per cent from the regular price of the 1l-day AIl-Ex- 
pense Cruise. This would make the price $120 and up, 
according to the type of room. 

We feel we can estimate the cost of the whole trip 
—from New York back to New York—at $200. Of 
course, personal expenditures will be extra. 

This estimated cost will cover: 

1. Transportation on one of the superb passenger 
steamers of the Porto Rico Line, sailing from New 


York, Thursday. A joyous voyage of four days—four 
days of sociability and entertainment. 


2. Upon arrival, Monday, at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
we shall be met at the dock by a delegation of our 
friends in the Lutheran Missions of Porto Rico. 

3. Going ashore, we shall see at close range the 
marvelous loveliness of this Tropical Paradise. Pas- 
sengers are taken in comfortable motor cars on the fam- 
ous “Loop Trip” from San Juan, through Rio Piedras 
and Caguas to Las Cruces, and return to San Juan via 
Cidra and the beautiful fruit-growing section of Baya- 
mon. The trip is about eighty miles in length and is 
made in about seven hours. Basket lunches are provided. 

4. Steamer leaves for Santo Domingo, Monday 
evening, arriving there, Tuesday morning. A two-hour 
automobile sightseeing trip takes passengers to all 
points of interest in Santo Domingo City, and the sur- 
rounding country, after which, a typical Spanish lunch- 
eon is enjoyed at the Hotel Fausto. 

5. Tuesday evening, sail for San Juan, arriving 
there, Wednesday morning. 

, 6 During the afternoon, we hope to leave the 
Steamship Company’s hospitality, and instead of tour- 
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ing San Juan, we shall tour the Lutheran Mission Field 
in Porto Rico—about four and one-half hours. 

7, Dinner at the Condado Hotel. We have had a 
letter from Porto Rico, telling us of wonderful plans. 

8. Thursday we shall have an inspection of the 
Training School and our Dedication Services. 

9. After dinner the tourists will be free until sail- 
ing time at 3 o’clock. 

10. Four ideal days at sea, homeward bound. 

11. Passengers use the steamer as a hotel, during 
the entire trip, thereby saving the expense of accommo- 
dations ashore. 

12. All shore excursions are covered by the esti- 
mated cost of $200—from New York back again unless 
we spend extra among our Lutheran activities. 

13. Eleven days. For those receiving a vacation 
period of two weeks: You will be able to be back at 
work at the expiration of the two weeks. The home- 
ward voyage should rest you enough that you should 
be feeling fine. 

14. For the benefit of school teachers, school offi- 
cials, scholars, bankers, etc., who thought they could not 
get away before July—the date has been practically set 
for Thursday, July 7, 1932, arriving back in New York, 
Monday, July 18, 1932. 


Now, what do we hear? Please signify interest! 


SUSAN M. KURZENKNABE, 
Chairman of Cruise Committee, 
247 Emerald St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


LS NOs OOREART yaad Om sAsy 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 

Luther Leaguers everywhere! Now is the time for 
us to send our messages of cheer to those who are 
carrying the good tidings. 

We have to be a step ahead if our Christmas greet- 
ings are to get around the world by December 25th. 
Won't you join us? Every Leaguer in the Luther 
League of America is asked to mail Christmas cards 
to a few of our missionaries. They are serving for us, 
so let us follow with our interest now, our prayers al- 
ways, and our gifts whenever we can. 

Show your interest with a shower of cards. I will 
be glad to send addresses of missionaries to any who 
desire. 


WINNIE BUTT, Missionary Secretary, 
29 Warren Street, Charleston, S. C. 


SMILES IN THE WEST! 


Left to right: President Herbert W. Fischer ; 


Mrs. Minnie L. Peterson; the E ti 
Rey. Paul M. Kinports. PEt! 
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LUTHER LEAGUE HALL TABLET DEDICATED 


The Congregation In Front of the Church After the Service, 
at the Unveiling of the Bronze Tablet 


On May tenth of this year, in a special service held 
by the Luther League in the church, at the morning 
service, a bronze tablet was dedicated to commemorate 
the gift of the Luther League Hall by the Luther 
League of America to the youth of this country. The 
tablet reads, in Spanish, as follows: “La Juventud de los 
Estados Unidos a la Juventud de la Republica Argentina 
el Edificio Cuenca 3285 es una Donacion de la Liga 
Luterana de la America del Norte.’ Translated this 
reads: “The Youth of the United States to the Youth 
of the Argentine Republic. The Building on Cuenca 
3285 is a Gift of the Luther League of North America.” 

At the service in which I had the sermon, I re- 
viewed again the history of the campaign made by the 
Luther League on our behalf, and described the wonder- 
ful convention at Omaha which I had the pleasure of 
attending, and at which time three checks to the amount 
of over $13,000 were presented to myself, my daughter 
and to Mr. Jonas Villaverde, from the Senior, Junior 
and Intermediate Leagues, respectively, and I told the 
congregation that our Luther League wanted to have 
a part in the project at Monte Flores, and that on the 
occasion of this dedication of the tablet, we would re- 
ceive an offering for this purpose. The offering of the 
day amounted to 145 pesos. Immediately after the 
service the congregation proceeded to the front of the 
church, where at the entrance the tablet was unveiled to 
Mr. Carlos Uvietta, the President of our League, after 
a very fine speech made by him, in which he reminded 
all of the debt of gratitude that we owe to the League 


at home. 
REV. J. A. ARMBRUSTER 


UVIETTA’S SPEECH 

Young people, companions and brothers: The Hon- 
orable Executive Committee of the Luther League of 
this church has designated me their intermediary to 
say a few words to you on this day in which the evan- 
gelical youth of the Argentine Republic, replying to a 
most noble gesture on the part of the Lutheran youth 
of the United States, renders an homage of gratitude 
for its contribution to the extension and multiplying of 
the evangelical work in this land. 

Some years ago this work needed funds to enable it 
to amplify its room, which, with the passing of time, was 
becoming smaller and smaller as the needs of more 
space became more and more apparent. When this 
knowledge reached the United States, the decision to 
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help the far-off mission was taken, and all of the 
Luther Leagues promised to contribute with a certain 
sum, to be able to collect thereby, a sufficient amount 
to permit the erection of an annex to this church. 
The time that has transpired since has not erased 
the memory of that action, so generous, and today the 
Luther League of this church in representation of the 
evangelical youth of the Argentine Republic, expresses 
with sincerity and emotion its gratitude to the youth of 
the United States, and to commemorate this date, a 
bronze plate is consecrated today with the following 
inscription: “From the Young People of North America 
to the Young People of the Argentine Republic. The 
Building on Cuenca 3285 is a Gift of the Luther League 
of North America.” 


* dma 


Just after the Unveiling of the Tablet— 
Left to right: Carlos Uvietta, President 
of the Luther League; Pastor Armbruster ; 
Pastor Guzman. 


Let us now direct our gaze to those who so worth- 
ily contributed their co-operation in this work, that is, 
to the young people of the United States. A new 
generation that is in formation, with a foundation that 
is purely spiritual and athletc. A foundation that is un- 
surpassable for its severe solidity. Spirituality is that 
sublime world in which a man can develop the high 
ideals of his existence, while athletics is the means 
whereby one develops the strength and health of the 
body, this beautiful temple wherein the Spirit of God 
should dwell. Athletic exercises and physical dexterity 
are things that bring forth spontaneous applause and 
through these means, youth is educated to bear with 
equanimity defeat, and with modesty victory. 

Without doubt, in a future not very far off, these 
young people will be designated to direct the destinies 
of their country, to occupy posts left by men whose 
spent energies will force them to abandon them, and if 
we are to judge by acts such as the one that inspired 
our gathering together here today, we may rest assured 
that they shall discharge their duties in a most satis- 
factory manner, and they will contribute to magnify the 
greatness of their already great nation. 

In reality, if we analyze our offering (the offering 
of the day, received for the work in “Monte Flores”), 
we realize with certain sadness that the intrinsic value 
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of it is nothing compared with what we have received; 
but this fault is supplanted by a profound gratitude that 
surges from the depths of our hearts. 

And now, it is up to us to demonstrate that we are 
worthy of the sacrifices performed by our brothers, 
who, without knowing us personally, blindly deposited 
their confidence in the evangelical spirit of the Argen- 
tines, without any other interest than the salvation of 
souls. Let us direct our prayers to God who has in- 
spired such a noble and generous faith in the Lutheran 
youth of the United States and let us try to become 
worthy of these sacrifices by our conduct. Let my ex- 
hortation reach you, my young companions, in order that 
we may never lose from sight the example of our 
brothers; may our souls be inspired by the teachings of 
the Gospel, and let us also dedicate our efforts to sound 
athletics, in order that our youth shine luminously in 
the church and in society, and may we, too, prepare 
ourselves to be future worthy sons of this noble land, 
that has given us our being, and that like a tender 
mother, is zealous for our well being. 

May God, the Supreme One, bless the great Re- 
public to the north of us, and with the same effusion 
bless our beautiful country, the great Republic of the 
south, and may they both in a loving embrace like two 
fond mothers, watch with joy how their children run 
hither and yon, extending through the world the seed 
of Christianity and of civilization. 


THE RETURN OF CARMEN 

Holy Trinity Church, Reading, Pa. and Holy 
Trinity (Santisima Trinidad), Bayamon, Puerto Rico, 
were singularly close in spirit on the night of September 
11th when we celebrated a special Luther League Con- 
ference to hear the report of our returned delegate to 
Reading, Miss Carmen Villarini. 

The chancel of the church was prettily decorated 
with plants brought from the homes of the members. 
A large welcome sign, “Bienvenidos!”’, was in a promi- 
nent place near the door. Luther League colors and the 
Luther League emblem were in evidence at different 
prominent places. All was in readiness for our 
Leaguers and friends. 

We had been a little fearful that not many would 
venture out because the night before our island was 
visited by a hurricane, although it was very mild in 
comparison with the one of 1928. This time the gale 
blew only 100 miles per hour. The District League 
had planned to present Miss Villarini with a large bou- 
quet of flowers but on account of the storm that was not 
possible. Some of the young people from our country 
parishes brought in a few bouquets made up of flowers 
from their own gardens so we were able to present those 
to our dear delegate. 

All the eleven Luther Leagues in our mission field 
were represented. Some came in trucks, others by way 
of launch and bus and the rest walked. It was a night 
of genuine joy for us all. The church benches were 
packed, all available floor space was filled with chairs, 
and even standing room was at a premium. Those who 
were not able to get into the building looked in at the 
open windows at the side of the church. Everyone 
was attentive. 

After appropriate speeches of welcome, hymns and 
an anthem by the choir of Santisima Trinidad, Miss 
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Villarini was presented to the assembly by the Presi- 
dent of the Luther League of Puerto Rico, Rev. Gustav 
K. Huf. Miss Villarini said that the Reading Conven- 
tion could be characterized by three words, “Inspira- 
tion,’ “Information,” and “Fellowship.” She took us 
with her to the Reading Convention and made us feel 
the dynamic force of the faith and love which is found 
only in Christ Jesus and which worked so mightily in 
and through the young people who were present at the 
convention. She gave us the essence of the talks and 
deliberations which she had listened to at Reading. We 
were there in spirit as she helped plant the tree dedicated 
to the Lutheran youth in Puerto Rico. We went with 
her in her contacts with the Juniors. It was thrilling 
to know and feel how interested our Leaguers up north 
are in our problems down here. 

Miss Villarini gave us a wonderfully inspiring re- 
port, and we hope that it is not the last time that 
Puerto Rico can send a delegate to a National Luther 
League Convention. 

How vividly she pictured to us that sign “Detroit 
Next!” But before Detroit “The Dedication Cruise” 
is going to make its trip to the Isle of Enchantment. 


Puerto Rico will be waiting for you! 
JULIA LOUISE HUF 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY EXCHANGE 
The fourth year of the existence of this Exchange 
through which editors of Luther League publications 
exchange editions included a membership of sixteen: 


“New York State Mirror” 

“New Jersey Mosquito” 

“Baltimore District Leaguer’’ 

“Pacific Northwest District’—The Broadcaster 
“Vork District Herald” 

“Oregon District Bulletin” 

“Pennsylvania State Leaguer” 

“The Gleaner’ (Guelph, Ontario, League) 
“The Beacon Light’? (Wisconsin) 
“Georgia State Leaguer”’ 

“Alabama Luther League Trumpeter’’ 
“Messiah Luther League News” (Detroit) 
“Trinity Luther Leaguer’ (Akron, Ohio) 
“The Philadelphia Broadcast” 

Luther League of America 

Clarence C. Dittmer 


The Exchange will continue in active operation 
during the year 1931-1932, membership being $1.25 per 
year to cover mailing costs. 

The Exchange plan is to have each member mail in 
copies of his or her respective publication to the Ex- 
change office which re-mails them, thus eliminating a 
large duplication of mailings. Mailings of course are 
dependent on the regular receipt of publications from 
the various members and are sometimes irregular due 
to slowness incident to receipt of a sufficient number 
of publications to warrant a mailing. 

All editors of League publications are invited to 
share in the membership of the Exchange and thus de- 
rive the benefit of the viewpoint of others and to main- 
tain contact with other League editors and exchange 
ideas. The writer is ready at all times to assist those 
who are contemplating starting a publication. 

Send membership fee for 1931-1932 to the writer— 
also send 20 copies of your publication to the writer as 
issued. Let’s make 1931-1932 the biggest and best year 
in the history of the Exchange! 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY EXCHANGE. 
MARVIN H. ECKARDT, 
63 E. Hortter St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SAY IT WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS” 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND 
January 1 to August 31, 1931 


Memberships 
League Quota Sustain, Contrib. Alumni 
Te (Gift) 
BOATS Pie skis etehaia an ec 10. 
*Northern California ..... : 20.00 Sa oe 
Southern California ...... 50.00 15.00 16.00 $5.00 
*Columbia District ....... 20.00 15.00 14.00 25.00 
Coyovrieny Goasaseoccace 50.00 25.00 15.00 
Florida, 5G. CCE SECRET ORGY aE 25.00 5.00 6.00 
ee Ccutntad Gen. Dee Oren seoee 20.00 10.00 
at a aie eae 250.00 185.00 
Indiana Synod 100.00 35.00 13.00 20:00 
powe Bistsy erate sane (uaie<pusiec eaters 70.00 35.00 19.00 5.00 
3 BB SAS Neo ehetn) ein weenie tate aha ak 30.00 15.00 9.00 
Maryland Riis aaredt ai: ttn 350.00 162.00 166.00 50.00 
Michisanta tere 50.00 20.00 7.00 
Minwesotan (ps emecin ance 70.00 40.00 6.00 
IMGSSISSIDDileyietcte tee: 10.00 5.00 
German Nebraska ........ 10.00 5.00 1.00 
*Nebraska SteteetwcwrsNs Vanes tenolers 100.00 40.00 46.00 15.00 
‘New NiGrSey mere tee 75.00 85.00 42.00 15.00 
News YOrk: 5 oer pees. 900.00 445.00 315.40 343.00 
iNonthei@arolina 6io.05.. 4. 300.00 148.20 9.00 35.00 
OUAGY fut cola SIA Re ore 200.00 126.00 38.00 35.00 
*Pacific Northwest ....... 10.00 10.00 
Pennsylvania sono anpadere 1,800.00 770.00 321.00 505.00 
Rocky Mountain Synod .. 10.00 10.00 
pecun Carolina Massena 200.00 150.10 65.25 40.00 
BT ea8 cece Aig ora ih. 2 40.00 25.00 23.00 15.00 
Virginia ogunnsoocacongd 100.00 200.00 56.00 30.00 
West Winicimianeartstem tiene 25.00 20.00 2.00 
VSISSONSIN S500 q5enomeuas 100.00 50.00 18.00 5.00 
Others: 
Nova Scotia (No quota).. 
Canada Synod (No quota) 5.00 6.00 5.00 
$5,000.00 $2,688.75 $1,233.65 $1,188.00 


*Met Quota 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


August, 1931 
ALABAMA, total 3 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 1 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 16 
CANADA, total 7 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 22 
CONNECTICUT, total 8 
FLORIDA, total 3 
GEORGIA, total 14 
ILLINOIS, total 32 
INDIANA, total 22 
IOWA, total 17 
KANSAS, total 12 
MARYLAND, total 31 
IRE, HE, Nai \iViolbin IDB), 
Miss Edith Menkel 
Contributions from Maryland Delegates at Reading Convention 
Trinity Luther League, Taneytown 
St. John’s Luther League, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
St. John’s Luther League, Hagerstown 
MICHIGAN, total 7 
St. Mark’s Junior Luther League, Uniondale, Ind. 
MINNESOTA, total 10 
Miss Ruth H. Johnson 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
GERMAN NEBRASKA, total 2 
NEBRASKA, total 56 
NEW JERSEY, total 58 
NEW YORK, total 295 
Walter Bradley, by Young People’s Society, St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Mt. Vernon (Memorial) 
Mrs. A. C. Kramer 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 40 
Eastern District, North Carolina 
Southwestern District, North Carolina 
St. Mark’s Senior Luther League, Charlotte 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Mt. Pleasant 
Sister Clara Smyre, by Emmanuel Luther League, Lincolnton 
Rev. Voigt R. Cromer, by Emmanuel Intermediate Luther 
League, Lincolnton 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Crouse 
OHIO, total 46 
Mrs. Elliott, by Her Son (Memorial) 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 
PENNSYLVANIA, total 377 
Mr. George F. Seifrid 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD, total 1 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 89 
Church of Redeemer Intermediate Luther League, Newberry 


Mr. Otto Copeland 
Miss Willie Mae Wise 
Mt. Tabor Luther League, New Brookland 
TEXAS, total 19 
VIRGINIA, total 94 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 6 
WISCONSIN, total 28 
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EAST MEETS WEST AT 740 RUSH STREET 
(By Minnie L. Peterson) 

Authentic Tibetan costumes are very rare in this 
country, in fact are seldom found outside of museums 
or art institutes, but the Department of Pageants and 
Costumes of the World Service enterprises at 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, has in its stock of 2,500 costumes, three 
originals from Tibet. 

This department of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has the unique distinction of being the only one of its 
kind in the country and it compares very favorably with 
commercial houses both as to the variety of costumes 
and the number of authentic costumes. The stock 
ranges from period to modern designs from almost every 
country on the face of the earth. 

Missionaries have contributed many of the cos- 
tumes while others have been purchased at a nominal 
cost. Most of the originals are from India, China, 
Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Latin America, and the Phil- 
lipines. When costumes are copied a great deal of 
research work is done to insure perfect reproductions 
both as to style and material. Often materials are 
specially dyed, to make proper color combinations. 

This completely equipped department of the World 
Service enterprises enjoys a fine patronage among the 
churches of this country. The Methodists naturally 
head the list, with the Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists close seconds. The records reveal that num- 
bered among the customers are all the known and even 
unknown Protestant groups, as well as Catholics, Com- 
munity Churches, and the Salvation Army. 

December, 1930, was a record month with 784 cos- 
tumes shipped. Seven hundred twelve costumes were 
ordered in March of this year for use during Holy 
Week and Easter. Last year shipments were made to 
35 States, from ocean to ocean and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico, 

The history of the department which dates back to 
Centenary days, is almost as interesting as the costumes. 
The pageants, “The Wayfarer” and “The Spirit of the 
Fathers” had been produced in Columbus, Ohio, in 1919. 
After they had seen their day some lovely costumes 
were left without wearers and the department was born 
in order that the clothes might be used. 

All of this is an indication that more and more is 
the drama being given its rightful place in the life of 
the church—born in the church, slowly commercialized 
and desecrated, now the drama has once more come into 


its own. 

(Our own ‘Min’? who wrote this article is connected with the 
department mentioned and will be glad to send Leaguers a copy ofa 
pamphlet giving prices and information. Write to her at 740 Rus: 
Street, Chicago. Christmas orders for costumes must be placed one 
month in advance of date of use.) 


Poem 


We'll bring the little duties 

We have to do each day, ; 
We'll try our best to please Him 
At home, at school, at play; 

And better are these treasures 
‘To offer to our King, 

Than richest gifts without them— 
Yet these a child may bring! 


ed i i pi I a RR ts Se tl 
HAVE YOU DONE YOUR PART IN 
GUARANTEEING THE SUCCESS OF THE 


GOAL FOR 5000 SUBSCRIPTIONS? “DO IT 
NOW,” IS THE KEY-WORD. 
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The Tenth Annual Convention of the Maryland Synodical League, Held at Baltimore, September 5-7, 1931 


MARYLAND SYNODICAL LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


September 5th, 6th and 7th, 1931, were red letter days for the 
Leaguers of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland for these 
were the dates of our Tenth Annual Convention. 

This year the convention was held in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Baltimore, Rev. E. T. Finck, Pastor. We are indeed much indebted 
to the Leaguers of the Baltimore District for their hospitality _and 
especially to the workers of St. Stephen’s in their untiring efforts 
to make everyone welcome and happy. 3 : 

After registration and an informal hour in which old_ friends 
greeted each other and new friends were made, the convention was 
formally opened at 8 P. M., on Saturday, September 5th. After a 
brief session, the delegates and visitors were the guests of the Balti- 
more District on a Moonlight Boat Ride. Needless to say, everyone 
had a fine time and the night was a perfect one for a sail on the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Sunday was a very busy day. Sunday School was held at 
the Convention Church and at the Morning Church Service, Dr. 
Edward Harms, of Hagerstown, spoke on the subject, “I Would 
See Jesus.’”’ His address was very inspiring and made a fine begin- 
ning of the various subjects grouped under our theme ‘‘Christ— 
The World Teacher.” 

After luncheon at the convention church, a busy afternoon 
began. Junior and Intermediate Rallies were held simultaneously 
with the Senior Conferences under the following leaders: 

Educational Department—Miss Mary O. Boeckel, Parish Secre- 
tary of Christ Lutheran Church, York, Pa. 

Missionary Department—Rev. C. E. Norman, of Japan. 

Life Service Department—Miss Mildred Winston, Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Personal Evangelism—Mr. Virgil W. Doub. 

After a brief rest period, a fellowship Luther League Supper 
was held under the direction of Rey. Henry Manken, Jr., of Wash- 
ington. This supper hour was different from a banquet hour in 
that it remained strictly devotional and inspirational as it was in- 
tended. Dr. Manken deserves much credit for arranging such a 
worth while program. 

Dr. Henry W. Hanson, President of Gettysburg College, spoke 
at our Evening Service on the subject “Know Thy Church.’ Dr. 
Hanson, as always, gave us something good to think about. 

Monday morning was devoted to business. At this time, the 
new officers, as follows, were elected: President, Mr. Austin W. 
Howard, Frederick; Vice-President, Mr. Fred N. Heise, Baltimore; 
Treasurer, Mr. C. Bertram Gelston, Washington; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Elsie Noonan, Baltimore; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
E. Virginia Doub, Frederick; Member Executive Committee, Mr. 
William Armbruster, Cumberland. 

Our fraternal delegates also spoke to us at this time. Maryland 
is quite proud of having so many fraternal delegates this year and 
hopes next year we will have as many if not more. 

Dr. John Weidley, of Washington, closed this session with an 
address on the subject ‘‘Sharing Or Saving.” 

Luncheon on Monday was a happy hour. 
ship and impromptu stunts abounded. 

At the afternoon session, the officers were installed by Dr. 
Wade, President of the Marylarid Synod, after which our good 
friend, Dr. Bieber, of Philadelphia, addressed us on ‘‘Know Thyself.” 
d And, as all good things must end, so comes the climax of our 
greatest convention—our banquet. This was held in the ball room 
of the New Howard Hotel, and judging by all the happy faces, 
everyone had a good time. Rev. Chester S. Simonton, of Harrisburg, 
our banquet speaker, expressed surprise at our large attendance 
even though it was Labor Day. I might say that everyone attend- 
ing the banquet was a registered delegate or visitor as it was a 
tule that no one could go to the banquet except those registering. 

Rev. Simonton was his usual good self and his address on 
“Lo, I Am With You Alway”’ very fittingly closed our convention. 

Rev. Ralph Robinson, of Lansdowne, was the Chaplain of 
the convention. 

Our registrations numbered two hundred and seventy. 

ELSIE NOONAN, Recording Secretary 


Baltimore District 
Baltimore District Luther League, in conjunction with the 
Luther League of St. Stephen’s Church, entertained the Maryland 
Synodical Luther League Convention. Out of the twenty-three 


Good food, fellow- 


Leagues in the Baltimore District, twenty-two had delegates at 
the convention and four unaffiliated Leagues were represented at the 
sessions. The delegates to the convention were guests of the Balti- 
more District on a trip down the bay on the Steamer “State of 
Delaware.” ; ‘ ee 

On September 15, the District League held its annual mission- 
ary rally at the Third Lutheran Church. Dr. M. Edward Thomas, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, spoke on “‘Know Thy 
Church—The Board of Foreign Missions,” and the Luther League 
of Third Church presented a missionary play entitled, ‘““The Way 
to Happiness,” written by Miss Alva Durkee, a member of Third 
Church League. Rev.~S. McDowell, pastor of Third Church, 
was in charge of devotions. Bethany and Third Church Leagues 
were awarued the banners for attendance and percentage of at- 
tendance. ara: 

Fred N. Heise, President of the Baltimore District, was elected 
Vice-President of the Maryland Synodical Luther League at the 
convention held in Baltimore recently. 

FRED SCHMULGEMYER, 
Secretary 


TEXAS 


Convention Theme: ‘‘More Like Christ’”’ 
Speaker: Rev. C. A. Portz, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Texas Leaguers again met in Kerrville ‘in the Heart o’ the 


Hills,” July 19, 20, 1931, for their Eleventh Annual Convention. 
With two days of convention, followed by five days of Summer 
School, Leaguers were filled with Christ-like enthusiasm to work 


with others and to teach to others the Christ-like way that leads us 
to eternal rest. 

With Rev. C. A. Portz, Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger, President 
of Texas Synod, Rev. Wm. Hoebel, Rev. John Kern and Rey. Paul 
Kuehner, as speakers, no wonder this convention was a grand success. 

In Rev. Portz’s address, ‘‘More Like Christ,’ many helpful and 
soul-stirring points were brought to us. A few of them were: 
Make much more of prayer; attendance at the Lord’s House; how 
to use the Bible; attitude toward usefulness and uselessness; visions 
Jesus had of sin, and to be Curist-like. 

Themes of sermons and discussions brought to us by other ‘able 
speakers were: ‘“‘Teach Me to Do Thy Will,” fourth chapter of Acts, 
“League Objectives,’ and ‘Importance of Daily Bible Reading.” 

Some interesting features were: Sunrise Service, Song Service, 
Candlelight Installation Service, Half-hour Discussion Groups, Solos 
and Duets. 

There were 24 visitors, 31 delegates and 3 officers present. 

Texas is proud to boast that through the untiring and faithful 
spirit of Miss Anna Goldman and Miss Vera Fiek, the Sustaining 
Membership and Porto Rico Quotas were reached. We are now on 
our way to reach our $250 Luther League Endowment Fund for our 
Lutheran hospital at Cuero. 

Swiss Alps League won the banner for daily Bible reading, with 
a percentage of 9214%. Cuero is the only League in the State to 
make all ten points of our Ten Point Program. 

Although it rained a great deal during the convention (Texans 
are used to that!) we had fun swimming, hiking and going on 
pleasure rides in Kerrville’s beautiful hills. 

Texas League officers for next year, 1931-32, are: President, 
Miss Emma Roitsch. La Grange; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. Miller, 
Victoria; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Martha Boehl, Cuero; Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Martha Pannen, Cuero; Treasurer, Mr. 
Chas. Bauch, Goliad; Executive Committee, Miss Edna Stoedler, 
Goliad, and Mr. Elmo Jacobs, Kilgore. 

Texas had a number of her Leaguers to attend the National 
Convention at Reading, Penna., July 2-6, ie 

The Texas Leaguers are proud of her 9 Senior Leagues, 1 
Intermediate League and 8 Junior Leagues. With God’s help we 
expect to do greater work in the future. 

LOUISE MILLER, 
Recording Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Eleventh Annual Convention 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the Luther League of 
North Carolina was held in St. John’s, Statesville, Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, pastor. Again it can be said that this was the greatest 
convention ever held by the Leaguers of North Carolina. Approxi- 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


mately 175 registered, in addition to this a large number of visitors 
were present. 


_ The theme of the convention was “The World for Christ,” 
which was presented under the following sub-heads: “Ourselves,” 
Our Home Missions,” i 


: ‘ “Our Foreign Missions,’ by Rev. R. J. 
Wolf, Intermediate Secretary of the Luther League of America ; 
Rey. C. Sigmon, pastor St. Paul’s Mission, Durham, and Rey. 
Arnold H. Kaitschuk, who, for the past two years, has been sup- 
ported in his work in Africa by the Luther League of North Caro- 
lina. Among others who appeared on the program and helped to 
make this convention a success were Rev. Clarence Norman, Rev. 
Sam Sox, Dr. M. J. Bieber, Sister Pearle Lyerly, Misses Katherine 
Fahs, Eva Peeler, Mary Propst, Mildred Propst. 

Among the special features of the convention presented by the 
entertaining Leagues was a reception held on the lawn of the church 
on the opening night, lunch at the church each day at noon and an 
auto ride and watermelon feast on Wednesday afternoon. 


; The Great Watermelon Feast _ / 
Even Sister Pearle Is Feeding On the Native Fruit 


A budget of $4,000 was adopted for the Senior Leagues for the 
year 1931-32. For the first time the Intermediate Luther Leagues 
have a budget of their own, which is $500 for the coming year. 
The convention voted to assume their part of the national objective, 
namely, the erection of the main building of the Seminary in Tokio, 
Japan, part of which is included in the above budget. 

he following officers were elected: President, Luther Mauney; 
Vice-President, Joe Moretz; Secretary, Pauline Harbison; Treasurer, 
Homer Lyerly; Archivist, Walter Cook; Member Executive Com- 
mittee, two years, Ralph Lyerly; one year, Lillian Clemmer. 

The convention closed on Thursday evening with a banquet 
which was attended by 275 Leaguers. A special feature of the 
banquet was the presenting of Bronze Book Ends to Miss Eva 
Peeler, who has worked so faithfully in the Luther League of North 
Carolina and who was recently re-elected Recording Secretary of 
the Luther League of America. After an evening of fun and frolic, 
Dr. M. J. Bieber turned our thoughts homeward and in a very 
inspiring talk reminded us of our responsibility, using the word 
“Leaguers’’ as a basis for his thoughts. 

OHIO 

The Findlay District Luther League held a picnic at Midway 
Park, near Arcadia, August 7th. Sixty-five were present. The 
Arcadia band played America and all joined in singing it after which 
Rev. James A. Miller, of North Baltimore, gave thanks and “soup 
was on.” After eating, Mr. Graham, of Arcadia, gave a talk on 
“God In Nature,’ and Miss Dorothy Gholke, of St. John’s, Findlay, 
gave a report of the State Convention at Lakeside. This was fol- 
lowed by contests. It was announced that a meeting would be held 
in October with Mr. Aubrey Bowen, a native of British Guiana, 
and now attending Wittenberg College, as speaker. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Third Annual Convention of the State Luther League of 
the Mississippi Synod was held in Grace Lutheran Church, Laurel, 

St oun) LOS: . : 
Se convention was opened by the President and devotions 
were conducted by Rev. E. K. Counts, of Jackson. Norma Ruth 
Mangum, President of the local League, gave the welcome address, 
after which the convention moved to the business session. The 
following officers were elected for next year: President, Norma 
Ruth Mangum; Vice-President, Eugene Karow; Recording Secre- 
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tary, Sarah Shanks; Corresponding Secretary, Lenora Harmon, and 
Treasurer, Mary Ella Dubard. 

Che program committee had an unusual program arranged, each 
League in the State having a specific part of the program to discuss. 
Topics such as “The Opportunities of the Luther League in Mis- 
sion Work—Home, Foreign and {nner,” “What the Educational 
Secretary Can Do With the Luther League Reading Course,” were 
presented in the form of lecture, discussion and drama. 

A delightful luncheon was served the convention at the noon 
hour. This was followed by a Life Service Chalk Talk by Morris 
Minnick, former President of the State League. 

Before the close of the afternoon session the Trinity League of 
Jackson was presented a banner for winning a State League Con- 
test. A silver cup. which is the property of the State League, was 
awarded Grace League of Laurel for attaining the highest standard 
of excellence among the Leagues of the State during the past year. 

This being only the third annual convention of the State 
League, it is remarkable how the different organizations have in- 
creased in membership and in interest in the League work. Each 
year a surprising increase in membership throughout the State has 
been realized. : 

e are looking forward with an earnest expectation of being 
represented at the next National League Convention, Look out 


for Mississippi. 
JOHN L. CAUBLE, 
Reporter for Synod 

. COLUMBIA DISTRICT 

St. Paul’s is having a social meeting with the Immanuel 
Luther League of Portland, thus fulfilling another goal. St. Paul’s 
furnishes the program and Immanuel furnishes the eats. St. Paul’s 
is trying out the summer devotionals and, so far, the attendance 
has been fairly good. Our spiritual education ‘should continue 
through the summer. 

Vancouver is very proud of Harry Durdall. He won first 
place in a speech on ‘‘My Line” at a conference of the different 
railroads, held in California. Many of the Leaguers went over to 
Portland to hear Dr. Knubel. 

Vancouver was selected _as the host for the Thirty-first Annual 
Convention of Columbia District Luther League. Mr. Harry 
Durdall, President of St. Paul’s, extended the invitation, It was 
immediately moved, seconded, and carried that “the kind invitation 
of St. Paul’s be accepted with thanks.’’ It is reported that the 
Chamber of Commerce was interested in securing the convention for 
Vancouver, and is co-operating with the League to put over a 
successful convention. ‘The Christ Who Fulfills’ was selected as 
the Convention Theme. As in former years, the song contest will 
be continued. 


Four Weddings Celebrated in June 

Wedding bells rang gaily in the Columbia District | Luther 
League on fone 21, when Leaguers in Eugene and Vancouver chose 
that day for their nuptials. The wedding of Miss Marie Stutz and 
Percy Thum took place at the bride’s home in Vancouver with 
Rev. Paul Kunzman officiating. Miss Evelyn Ungomach was maid 
of honor and the brother of the groom was best man. Percy is in 
business in Portland where the young couple will make their home. 
Marie has been very active both in local and District work. 

In Eugene, Miss Hazel Hilberg became the bride of Clifford 
Stalberg at 9 o’clock at United Lutheran Church. Rey. Beistel 
performed the ceremony. The bride, a former President of United 
League, is a graduate of the University of Oregon and has been 
teaching in Independence High School. : ; 

Miss Anita Stanton, of St. James’, was married Tuesday night, 
June 30, to Mr. Gleason Alton Young in the gardens of the home 
of the bride’s grandmother, Mrs. John W. Stanton. The marriage 
ceremony was read by Rev. William E, Brinkman. 

On June 30 Miss Marguerite Dewitz, a former Salem Leaguer; 
became the bride of Mr. Raymond Bickford, of Cottage Grove. Rev. 
P. V. Erikson, of Salem, performed the ceremony. : 4 

These young people have the best wishes of Columbia District. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach Leaguers enjoyed an exceptionally delightful social 
meeting recently, being entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Snyder an 
Miss Mary Haggerty. 

St. Paul’s Luther League recently had charge of the regular 
church services. The question—Resolved, That the young people 
of today are more selfish than the young people ot twenty years ago 
—was debated. Instead of having four speakers the League was 
divided into two groups and each member had their say on the 
subject. The meeting proved very interesting to everyone in 
attendance. 


sen 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the North Carolina League, Held at Statesville 
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KANSAS KONVENTION AT KAMP 


Left to Right: Rev. William Eckert, Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Rev. 
Frederick Weisenborn, Rev. Joseph Peterson, Rev. D. L. McConnell 


Efforts to organize a Luther League in every congregation in 
the synod of Kansas and adjacent States will be made during the 
next twelve months as a result of the action taken by the delegates 
and visitors at the annual convention of the Luther League of that 
synod, held at the Lutheran Camp near Junction City, August 23-26. 

Attendance at the camp-convention was comparatively small, 
but enthusiasm was great. This was the eighth consecutive year 
that the: Kansas Leaguers have gathered at the Synod’s own camp 
in the woods for their convention. 

Rey. Paul M. Kinports, General Secretary of the Luther League 
of America, was at the convention and his presence and inspiring 
messages did much to make the convention a period of helpfulness 
for those attending. Dr. William Eckert, of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill., was also on the program, and his daily 
messages were regarded by the Leaguers as one of the most valu- 
able parts of the whole convention. 

The convention theme, ‘The Christ Who Is All,’’ was developed 
in devotional talks by Rev. Frederick Weisenborn, Atchison, who 
used as the basis for his thoughts material contained in Rev. Amos 
J. Traver’s book, “The Christ Who Is All.” Mrs. James Dixon, 
Kansas City, Mo., conducted the daily Bible study class. 

Reports of officers showed that only about one-third of the 
congregations in the Synod have Luther Leagues that are active 
or that are affilated wth the synodical organization. As a result, 
the principal objective of the general body this year was named as 
that of organizing new Leagues and reviving dead ones in the 
synod. The League voted to co-operate in every respect with the 
officers of the Luther League of America in carrying out their pro- 
gram, and also took action toward raising money to finance the 
building of an assembly hall at the camp at which they meet yearly. 

Miss Sophia Horn, Glasco, Treasurer for the last two years, 
was in charge of the convention program in the absence of Ernest 
Johnson, St. Joseph, Mo. ‘Ernie’? was unable to be present because 
of his approaching marriage date. 

George R. Whittecar, Peabody, a senior in Midland College, 
Fremont, Neb., was elected President for the year 1931-32, while 
Alene Law, Salina, was named Vice-President, uth Hornecker, 
Wichita, Kan., Secretary, and Amye Holzhey, Treasurer. Rev. J. 
W. Peterson, Bendena, was elected to membership on the Executive 
Committee. These officers were installed at the annual banquet. 

Informality characterized the whole convention. Rev. Kinports 
proved to be the life of the party when given a chance, and also 
turned out to be as good a fisherman as there was in the camp. 
A watermelon feed following a moonlight hike over hills surrounding 
the camp one night was a popular treat, and a program of stunts 
conducted around a campfire one evening was well received. 

Eugene Harrison, a student at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
who supplied at Greenleaf during the summer, brough about 20 
of his Leaguers to the camp ready to play all comers in baseball. 
After being defeated twice by the camp “‘All-Stars,’’ led by ‘‘Hank’”’ 
Gurst, of Kansas City, Kan., the ‘“‘Greenleafers’? were ready for 
more but had to leave before given another chance to show their 
abilities. ‘‘Coffee-potting’’ in the moonlight, played by couples only, 
proved to be a popular pastime. 

GEORGE R. WHITTECAR, 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 


The Sixth Annual 
Convention of the 
Michigan Synod Luther 
League at Syracuse, In- 
diana, July 12,13, 1931. 


These Leaguers 
Will Be Our Hosts 
AT DETROIT 
IN 1933 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF KANSAS 
AND ADJACENT STATES 

By the grace of God we have been permitted to enjoy meeting 
again in this Camp-Convention and of experiencing the stimulating 
influence of the fellowship and inspiration afforded here. In view 
of the great work yet to be done in the field of our labors and ex- 
perience, and of the benefits we have received, be it resolved: 

(1) That we express to Rev. Paul M. Kinports, General Secre- 

tary of the Luther League of America, our sincere thanks for his 
presence at this convention and for the help he has brought, and 
that we assure him of our willingness to assist in carrying out the 
program of the Luther League of America to the extent of our 
ability. 
(2) That we thank Dr. William Eckert, of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, for his inspiring and enlightening messages; and 
that we thank the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States for the 
financial assistance they gave to bring Dr. Eckert to us for this 
convention. 

(3) That we extend to Rev. Joseph Peterson our sincere thanks 
for his leadership and assistance in carrying out the program of the 
camp; to Mrs. Dengel for her kindness in serving as women’s 
chaperone; to Rev. Frederick Weisenborn for his devotional mes- 
sages; to Mrs. James Dixon for her kindness in conducting our 
Bible study class; and to Rev. G. K. Mykland and other members 
of the camp staff for their part in making this another successful 
Camp-Convention. 

(4) That we remember our retiring officers and advisor with 
thanks for their work and leadership during the past year, and that 
we express to our new officers our desire to co-operate with them 
in every way possible. 

(5) That we make special efforts during the next year to 
complete our part of the Porto Rican project and of our Lutheran 
Camp project, and to raise funds for the new missionary project 
of the Luther League of America. 

(6) That we strive to increase our membership and our in- 
fluence by making a systematic effort to establish and maintain a 
Luther League in every parish in our Synod, making the Leagues 
that are now functioning responsible for the organization and de- 
velopment of other Leagues wherever possible in the Synod. 

MICHIGAN SYNOD 

The Luther League of Michigan Synod held its Sixth Annual 
Convention at Syracuse, Indiana, July 12, 13 with practically every 
local League represented by delegates and visitors. 

for its inspiration, the convention heard messages brought by 
Rev. W. E. Bradley, of Columbia City, Indiana; Rev. C. F. 
Stickles, of Detroit, Michigan, and Rev. R. N. McMichael, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. At the annual banquet on Monday evening Rev. 
Rudolph G. Schulz, of Voledo, Ohio, gave a thoughtful and inspiring 
talk on the topic, ‘Master, Say On.’ The banquet was attended 
by nearly 200 deiegaies and visitors. Harold Sundberg, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, acted as toastmasier and greetings were brought 
by Rev. A. H. Keck, D.D., President of the Michigan Synod; by 
Rev. F. Mueller, of Chicago, Ill., representing the Luther League 
of America, and by the re-elected President, Rev. G. C. Goering. 
_ At its business sessions the Luther League of the Michigan 
Synod heard reports which indicated further progress during the 
past year. At the present time this Synodical League has 31 Senior 
Leagues with a total membership of 663 whereas six years ago it 
had 11 Senior Leagues with a total membership of 198. There are 
also 7 Intermediate Leagues with a total membership of 133 and 
8 Junior Leagues with a total membership of 148. Three new 
Senior Leagues were formally received at this convention. 

__ The Treasurer’s report showed the finances in good condition 
with all of the 1931 dues paid in full and the Porto Rico objective 
paid 20 per cent above quota. 

The officers for the coming year are: President, Rev. G. C. 
Goering, Middlebury, Indiana; Vice-President, Thomas F. Corbet, 
Detroit, Michigan; Recording Secretary, Ruth Lindstrom, Detroit 
Michigan; Corresponding Secretary, Jane Gunderman, Flint, Michi- 
gan; Treasurer, Harold Sundberg, Battle Creek, Michigan; and 
Member-at-Large to the Executive Committee, Ruth Bailey, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. i 

One of the features of the convention was the discussi 
conducted for leaders by Rev. G. C. Goering; for Chudents bei Ree 
R. N. McMichael, and for Intermediate and Junior workers by Rev. 
Paul Hanshew. A mimeographed bulletin of reports of officers and 


committees was prepared before the convention and furnished free 
to each registered delegate and visitor. 
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And Still More Echoes from the Greatest of all League Conventions 


PRE- AND POST-CONVENTION TRIP 
By Margaret R. Fischer, Omaha 
(Margaret Is the Sister of Our International President) 


From the appearance of Omaha’s new Union Sta- 
tion on the evening of Sunday, June 28th, the public 
might have been tempted to invest in railroad stock, 
thinking that the number of travellers was suddenly 
increasing. The commotion, however, was caused not 
so much by the eleven fortunate Nebraska Leaguers 
who were leaving for the national Luther League con- 
vention at Reading, but more by the hundred odd 
Leaguers and friends who were down to give the travel- 
lers a long to be remembered farewell. 


The good-byes were said, the “all aboard” shouted, 
and the “Portland Rose,” with its special Luther 
League car, pulled out for the East at 8:45 Central 
Standard Time. The train paused long enough in 
Council Bluffs to annex an Iowa Leaguer, and again in 
Des Moines where another Iowan joined us. A night 
of little sleep, breakfast on the train—and Chicago. 
A dozen Chicago Leaguers gave us a royal welcome 
at the train and took immediate charge of us and took 
care of us all that day. The morning was spent in being 
taken around the city by the Leaguers. Our experi- 
enced chauffers slid in and out of the Chicago traffic 
in great style so that we saw the most possible in the 
least time. We saw the place where work is progress- 
ing rapidly in preparation for the World’s Fair in 1933. 
Incidentally this will be included in the post-conven- 
tion trip after the Detroit Convention. The entire group, 
including two Minnesota delegates who joined our party 
in Chicago, met at lunch at the Lake Shore Hotel in 
Evanston, the home of Northwestern University. A 
number of. Chicago Leaguers were with us—and the 
lunch was the treat of the Chicago District. Paul White 
acted as “generalissimo” and called on a few folks for 
brief speeches. An inspection of the Northwestern 
campus followed and then the entire group rode down 
famous Michigan Boulevard on top of rubber-neck 
busses, viewing en route the well-known Edgewater 
Beach Hotel and seeing Lake Michigan with its beaches 
thickly dotted with bright colored bathing suits. 


The Oriental Gardens was the scene of a lively 
dinner that evening with some of the Chicago Leaguers. 
After dinner the Chicago District was host to the 
visiting Leaguers at a theatre party at the Oriental 
Theatre. Our train left for Detroit at 11:30, so we 
said good-bye to the Chicago Leaguers Witham See 
you in Reading.” 

Morning found us in Detroit for one of the speediest 
days in the lives of most of us. We were met by a 
dozen or so Detroit Leaguers who gave us time to eat 
breakfast and then gathered us in one corner of their 
railroad station where we were greeted by one of 
Detroit’s ministers. After being assured of our wel- 
come, we were piloted to brightly decorated cars bear- 
ing signs, “Detroit Next,” and found that we had a 
police escort. We unsuspectingly climbed into the auto- 
mobiles and with a shriek of the police sirens we were 
off. And mythical as this may sound, we tore down 
Detroit’s main street at sixty miles an hour, all the 
while our motorcycle cops dodging in and out of the 
traffic, blowing their sirens and commanding all other 


trafhe to pause and let us by. The police siren had its 
magic effect and the curious autoists and pedestrians 
gazed at us as we flew by, wondering, no doubt, what 
sort of celebrities we were. At the City Hall we 
paused to be welcomed by Detroit's mayor, only he 
was involved in a meeting of some sort of relief com- 
mittee, so his personal representative welcomed us and 
gave us the proverbial key to the city, with the urgent 
invitation to return in 1933. 

The remainder of the morning was spent in tear- 
ing from one famous place to another, beginning with 
a view of the new International Bridge which connects 
Detroit and Canada, including Ford’s factory, Ford’s 
village of historical old buildings which he has rebuilt, 
the Ford airport, the Fisher building, the General Motors 
building, and the Detroit Zoo. The Zoo is really worthy 
of special mention. There is only one other like it in 
the world, so we were told, and that is conducted by 
Hackenback, of circus fame, in Hamburg, Germany. In- 
stead of being separated frdm the public by fences, the 
animals are separated only by a water moat. It’s diffi- 
cult to explain why some of the more ferocious animals 
don’t leap across the moat and chvose for themselves 
a juicy meal, but the fact is they don’t. We, of course, 
will visit the Zoo in 1933 and you'll all be able to see 
for yourself this very interesting place. 

We were guests of the Detroit Leagues at lunch and 
were presented with miniature automobiles, pencils, 
pamphlets, and what-not, all urging our support for 
Detroit’s invitation for the next national convention. 
Speeches and food consumed the luncheon period. After 
lunch more sight-seeing was on the program, all at sixty 
miles an hour, the main object of interest being Belle 
Isle, a very lovely park-like island. We’re promised a 
picnic there in 1933. A trip to Canada was made in the 
new international tunnel under the Detroit River. A 
curious Canadian official asked each one where he was 
born and on the return trip the same curiosity prevailed 
on the part of an American custom official. 

At five o’clock we were taken to the pier and 
boarded the “Greater Buffalo,” which was to convey us 
to Buffalo. And so the sky-line of Detroit and the wav- 
ing hands of the Detroit Leaguers faded from view. 
Lake Erie was obligingly calm and we made the over- 
night trip on water which was still as glass. The 
cuisine on the boat was perfect and we all thoroughly 
enjoyed our first dinner on the water. The most devas- 
tating part of the whole situation was that the night we 
sailed a full moon, hanging low in the sky, was chang- 
ing the lake and the world into a veritable fairyland. 
Since there were but two men in our party and fourteen 
ladies, we sat on the deck and sang sad, sentimental 
songs until eleven, and then went to bed in our very 
snug little staterooms and slept well while the good ship 
brought us safely to Buffalo where we docked the 
next morning. 

We had made arrangements with the steward for 
a bus to take us to Niagara and we were soon in our 
bus and seeing the sights of Buffalo, including the 
beautiful new, several million dollar municipal building, 
the spot where President McKinley was shot, and the 
house in which he died. We crossed the Peace Bridge 
which was dedicated last year by the United States 
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and Canada and which spans the Niagara River, and 
soon found ourselves in Canada. 

The Canadians were celebrating Dominion Day, 
their Fourth of July, so we saw Canada and Canadians 
in a festive mood. The scenery driving to the Falls is 
superb. The beautiful concrete road runs along the 
Niagara River, past sleepy farm houses, and invitiug 
wood spots. Just before we reached the Falls our bus 
driver stopped at the airport, suggesting that we take 
an aeroplane ride over the Falls. After a little bartering 
as to price, the pilot agreed to take twelve of us up for 
$3 apiece. Four of the more timid souls stayed on 
ground and prayed for us while the remaining twelve 
soon found the ground leaving us as we ascended 
higher and higher into the air. It was an inspiring sight 
indeed to see the Falls from the air and our pilot 
obligingly went down rather low so that we could faintly 
hear the roar of the water even over the roar of the 
plane. It was the first trip in a plane and also the first 
trip to the Falls for the majority of us, so the combina- 
tion’ proved a real thrill. The roar of the engine pre- 
vented us from talking to each other, so we had to 
wait ‘until we landed to compare sensations. Most of 
us experienced less sensation than imagined. The air 
was very calm though and we struck no air pockets so 
this no doubt accounted for the smooth ride. 

In the bus again and on to the Falls where we saw 
them from the ground for the first time. Words cannot 
begin to describe the beauty and the magnificence of the 
Falls—so I shan’t even try. We went under the Falls 
aftér donning thick rubber coats and boots and felt the 
spray of the cold water as it struck our faces. We had 
lunch at the Government Refractory and then did some 
more touring around the Falls. 

In the evening we were guests of the Niagara Falls 
League at a picnic on Goat Island which is right be- 
tween the American and Canadian Falls. The Leaguers 
proved most congenial hosts. After our picnic supper 
we inspected the Lutheran Church, said good-bye, and 
then left for Buffalo forty miles away. Outside of being 
stopped by a cop for speeding, the bus brought us safely 
back to Buffalo where we boarded the train at midnight. 

The next morning we awoke in Harrisburg, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, where we were met by a num- 
ber of Harrisburg Leaguers. Harrisburg was the spot 
at which all of the Leaguers were to gather, so by the 
time the busses left there were about a hundred 
Leaguers from all parts of the country. We were con- 
ducted through the thirteen million dollar State Capitol 
and were properly awe-struck by the chandeliers of six- 
teen carat gold, the solid mahogany woodwork and all 
the other marvels which make the capitol a beautiful 
building. 

‘The busses wound their way out of Harrisburg, 
along the picturesque Susquehanna River, through the 
beautiful spots of rural Pennsylvania, and brought us 
about noon to Hershey, the sweetest spot in America. 
Lunch was served us in an open pavilion in the Her- 
shey Park as the guests of the Harrisburg District and 
we then went on a tour of inspection of the Hershey 
factory. I’m sorry I can’t remember how many kisses 
are manufactured a minute—but they run up into the 
thousands. We saw the famous Hershey bars from the 
time they were molten chocolate until they were 
wrapped and packed ready to be shipped to all spots in 
the world where they are consumed. The factory is a 
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model of cleanliness and the whole place permeated 
with a delightfully sweet odor. We were presented with 
recipe books, candy bars, and chocolate drinks. aigkie 
town of Hershey has been built and is controlled en- 
tirely by the Hershey Company, The stores, the hotel, 
the community houses—all built for Hershey workers. 
The candy factory is the one and only industry of 
the town. 

The train picked us up at Hershey about 2:30 and 
deposited us at Reading at six o’clock. Four glorious, 
busy, hectic, fruitful days at the convention intervened, 
and we then found ourselves boarding the train again 
bright and early Tuesday morning, July 7th. We were 
on the train but a short time when it stopped and de- 
posited us in the open country where four huge busses 
awaited us. The post-convention travellers numbered 83. 

We were driven through Valley Forge and as we 
viewed the lovely rolling hills and the peaceful sleeping 
countryside, it was difficult to realize that this was the 
scene of such great suffering during the Revolutionary 
War. Valley Forge is full of interesting monuments 
and relics and we paused for a look at a number of them. 
At the Washington Memorial Chapel, a non-sectarian 
church which has been built in the center of Valley 
Forge as a memorial to George Washington, we paused 
for a brief service.~.A special concert was given us on 
the set of carillon bells. 

Shortly before we entered Philadelphia we stopped 
for a few reverent moments at Old Trappe Church, the 
first Lutheran church in America. As we stood in the 
old church with its hard wooden benches, its pulpit so 
high up that one had to lean back to look at it, its 
narrow balcony around the church, we felt the presence 
of the personalities of the great Lutherans who have 
worshipped there. We saw also the Muhlenberg graves 
in the peaceful little graveyard around Old Trappe 
Church. } 

Shortly after entering Philadelphia, we stopped at 
Mt. Airy Seminary and walked around the beautiful 
grounds. Lunch was served to a bunch of starving 
Leaguers about 2:30 on the roof garden of the Hotel 
Adelphia, in downtown Philadelphia. After lunch we 
did some more sight-seeing, including Independence 
Hall and Liberty Bell, Betsy Ross’ home, and Benjamin 
Franklin’s grave. That evening we were guests of 
the Philadelphia District at a banquet’ on the roof 
garden of the Hotel Adelphia. During dinner a thunder 
storm broke in all its fury and the rain came down in 
such sheets that one couldn’t see across the street. By 
the time we left for the train, however, the storm was 
over and a new moon was trying to show itself. 

Our train left about eight and we were in Atlantic 
City by about nine where we were met by a fleet of 
Yellow Taxis and were transported to the Madison 
Hotel, just off the boardwalk. Our party had the entire 
tenth floor of the hotel, which fact needs no further 
comment. No one could go to sleep without a glimpse 
at the justly famous boardwalk and the roaring Atlantic. 
The brightly lighted boardwalk presented a dazzling 
sight indeed. The morning found us all down on the 
beach for our first dip in the Atlantic where a number 
of inlanders were surprised to find that the ocean water 
was actually salty. Lunch at the hotel and then an 
afternoon to do as we please. A number went riding in 
the “buggies” and we felt like persons of luxury as we 
rolled along the boardwalk propelled by colored pushers. 
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We said a sad farewell to Atlantic City at five 
o’clock that evening. We were served a special banquet 
on the train. As New York drew nearer and nearer 
we couldn’t help but be thrilled. After a noisy, dark 
rush under the Hudson River we pulled into the Penn- 
Sylvania Station, to be greeted by quite a large crowd 
of New York Leaguers singing lustily, “The Sidewalks 
of New York.” We wound our way through a labyrinth 
of tunnels, such as are quite common in New York’s 
subway system, and soon found ourselves in the lobby 
of the Hotel New Yorker, one of the newest and largest 
of New York’s hotels, our headquarters for three glori- 
ous days in the largest city in the world. 


The New York Leaguers were our hosts at Roxy’s 
Theatre that evening, so we didn’t have time to do much 
but register, dash to our rooms, wash our faces and 
come down again. Since subway travel is the speediest 
manner of getting about New York, the entire crowd. 
over a hundred-by now, were piloted by the natives, via 
subway, to Roxy’s Theatre at Fifty-second and Broad- 
way. After viewing “The Black Camel” we were taken 
around the theatre by the management and saw all the 
mysteries of backstage. Roxy’s is a perfectly huge 
and perfectly beautiful movie palace and all of its 
wonders made us wide-eyed. 


The next morning we were taken sight-seeing 
around New York and if there is one place where there’s 
plenty to see that place is New York. The odorous 
Fulton Fish Market, the Ghetto, the narrow streets 
with their thousands of push carts on which everything 
imaginable is displayed, the Battery with its Aquarium 
and the Statue of Liberty in the distance where we 
paused and inade a call on the fish at the Aquarium, 
Park Avenue with its million dollar apartment houses, 
famous Central Park, Columbia University, Riverside 
Drive high above the Hudson River and made brief 
stops at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and at 
Grant’s Tomb. 

Lunch at the Hotel New Yorker and then a trip 
to view “The Lapland,” in dock for a few days before 
sailing for Europe. Although “The Lapland” is one of 
the smaller of the ocean-going vessels, still it gave 
those who had never seen an ocean liner a good idea of 
what they’re like. 


We returned to the hotel about. 3:30 so we had a 
little leisure in which to shop or nap. Several New 
York and New Jersey Leaguers joined us for dinner at 
the Hotel New Yorker that evening and went with us 
to Coney Island where dignity was forgotten in an 
evening of hilarious fun. Steeple-chase was the scene of 
all the merriment and the natives took great delight in 
seeing us provincials whirled around and stood on our 
heads and entertained in real Coney Island fashion. 
The busses which had taken us out brought us home. 
Some of the more ambitious folks went for a walk on 
Broadway amid all of the famed “bright lights.” 


The next morning was free to do as we wished— 
which of course meant that most of the ladies went 
shopping in the fascinating stores of New York. A 
large number ascended to the breath-taking top of the 
Empire State Building, one hundred and two stories 
above the street and goodness ‘knows how many feet. 
In the afternoon we were taken on a boat trip around 


Manhattan Island. which gave us a splendid idea of how 
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the island lies and where Brooklyn and Long Island and 
Jersey are. The evening was free to do what was desired. 

Our train left at midnight and we woke up in 
Washington, D. C. We were again met by busses and 
taken to a hotel for breakfast. We then started seeing 
Washington in a day and we did a mighty good job of 
it. The morn’ng was taken up with visiting the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the White House, the Library of 
Congress, and the Capitol, where we were taken on a 
very interesting and very thorough inspection of the 
workshop of our nation. 

Immediately after lunch we left for Mt. Vernon, 
the home of George Washington, and after a couple 
hours of wandering in and around this place of perfec- 
tion which sleeps in its memories on the bank of the 
Potomac, we all agreed that George Washington chose 
wisely when he retired from public life to spend the 
last years of his life there. 

On the return trip we drove through Arlington 
Cemetery where thousands of soldiers are buried and 
where lies the Unknown Soldier in his grave high above 
the Potomac and over-looking the City of Washington. 
We stopped at the ampitheatre where the President 
annually delivers his Memorial Day address and where 
services are held for the distinguished dead. Our last 
stop was at the Lincoln Memorial, which to me is about 
the most perfect thing which we had the privilege of 
viewing. The perfectly huge bronze statue of Lincoln 
as he sits with his head bowed depicts so vividly all of the 
characteristics which we like to associate with Lincoln’s 
personality. 

And so we were brought back to Washington and 
to the end of the long-looked-forward-to post-convention 
trip. By this time the party was broken up quite a 
bit as the Leaguers prepared to return to their respect- 
ive homes. The Nebraska Leaguers left Washington 
at 6:30 with an impromptu banquet in the dining car. 

The entire post-convention trip was planned and 
executed in a perfectly marvelous fashion by Clarence 
Wieghart of Toledo, Ohio, who works for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and who was formerly President of 
the Chicago District League. 

The Nebraska group had about four hours between 
trains in Chicago, which were spent in recovering from 
the strenuous two weeks just experienced in some spe- 
cial rooms at the La Salle Hotel which had thoughtfully 
been provided by the Chicago District. Omaha was 
reached at 7:30 Monday morning, just two weeks after 
we had left Omaha. Those with only two weeks vaca- 
tion went back to work directly from the station, and 
of course found no difficulty in concentrating on their 
jobs. So many wonderful things were seen and done 
and experienced in the two glorious weeks of our trip, 
that words can’t even begin to give you any adequate 
sort of an idea of what it was like. Nothing can take 
the place of a convention for a real worthwhile and 
real marvelous time, and until you have experienced one 
yourself you won’t have much of an idea of what I’m 
talking about. 

It’s not a bit too early to begin planning and saving 
for Detroit in 1933. I know I am absolutely right when 
I say that anyone of the Nebraska Leaguers who made 
the trip will testify that they’ll never see as much in 
the same amount of time and for the same amount of 
money or have as good a time as we did going and 
coming and at the Reading Convention. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


The Junior Leaguers at Play During One of Their Meetings 
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GREE'’S YOU THROUGH THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Some of Our Junior Luther Leaguers at 
Redeemer, Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America 
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HELLO FROM SOUTH AMERICA 
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Do You Remember Little “‘Margarita Maria’? Armbruster at Omaha 
Saying, “Thank You” for the Juniors’ $500 for Luther League 
Hall? Here She is—Grown Some! Quite a Lady! 


WHAT THE JUNIORS ARE DOING 


Two Juniors’ Impressions of the Reading Convention! Some of 
the Juniors received some very vivid ideas at Reading, and have 
written fine reports. Here are two of them: 

The train on which Miss Barbara Wiegand, Margaret Koehler 
and I travelled to Reading left Union Station, Washington, D C., 
Thursday morning, July second, at ten o’clock, and we arrived at 
Reading at three-thirty. 

We immediately registered at Trinity Church. At seven-thirty 
we attended the first session, where some very interesting addresses 
were given. The one I thought most interesting was given by 
Rev. Harold S. Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who spoke on “Ful- 
filling His Purpose In Reading.” 

A reception was held after the service. 
entertained at the home of a Junior. 

Early Friday morning we were back at church. At noon the 
Intermediate Luncheon was held in the Y. M. C. A. and the Inter- 
mediate program which was very interesting filled up the afternoon. 
In it were several addresses and two numbers by the Intermediate 
choir, a debate, ‘“‘Resolved, That Success Comes by Luck and Not 
by Pluck,’ and a i1eading, “The Other Wise Men.” 

At four o’clock we attended the conference for Juniors and dis- 
cussed what each officer in the Junior League should do. Mr. 
Chas. Fuhr led this. 

In the evening we attended the Life Service Night at Grace 
Church, when another interesting program was given. 

Saturday morning we heard Dr. Knubel, the President of our 
United Lutheran Church. 

We then went to the Reading Fair Grounds, and after a box 
lunch, saw the pageant, “The History of the Old Trappe Church.” 

At six o’clock we attended the Maryland dinner at the Berkshire 
Hotel and afterward the evening session in Grace Church when an 
international program was given. 


Margaret and I were 


Sunday morning we attended Sunday School in Trinity Church, 
and went to Grace Church for worship, where the preacher was 
Rey. O. F. Blackwelder, of Baltimore, Md. 

At three o’clock we attended the Junior Rally at Grace Church. 
Margaret and I sang a song of greeting from the Maryland Juniors 
as our part of the program. The Maryland Juniors were awarded 
the black ribbon—fifth prize—for our part of the wonderful display 
in the Junior Exhibit room. , 

On Monday morning, which was given over to the Juniors, we 
again attended. Margaret and I took part in the program by giving 
a talk on Church Symbols. There were a number of talks on the 
Reading Course, Porto Rico, and other parts of Junior work. 

At six o’clock we attended the Maryland-Ohio Junior Workers’ 
Supper at the Thomas Jefferson Tea Room. 

Thursday morning we, with regret, left Reading, after a most 
delightful convention—Jean -Eveler, St. John’s Junior League, 
Washington, D. C. 

Besides being the largest, the Nineteenth Biennial Convention 
of the Luther League of America was the greatest. There were 
wonderful speakers such as the Chaplain, Rev. Chester S. Simonton, 
Rev. Harold S. Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Charles D. Trexler, 
Rev. Amos J. Traver (who is Uncle Amos to us Juniors), Rev. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, of Baltimore, Md., and many others whom 
I haven’t room to write about. 


Of all the sessions I liked the Sunday evening service best. It 
was a very long service, but a most inspiring one. Rev. Fred W. 
Heins, missionary to Japan, presided. Rev. N. Iwangana, of Japan, 
Gali Ratnam, of India, Mr. James Soler, of Buenos Aires, South 
America, Mr. William Bowen, of British Guiana, Rev. Paul West, 
of the West Indies, Miss Carmen Villarini, of Porto Rico, brought 
greetings from across the seas. 


Gali Ratnam wore a turban during the service and as it was a 
very hot night, I asked him why. He informed me that it kept his 
head cool in hot weather. I had often wondered why the people 
of India wore those hot looking turbans and when I came to 
Reading I found out. So you see Luther League conventions are 
educational. 

A reception was given on the first night of the convention on 
the lawn of Trinity Church, and it was a most pleasant evening. 

One of. the high lights of the Intermediate session was the 
debate, ‘‘Resolved, That Success Comes by Luck and not by Pluck.’ 

_ On Saturday, the third day of the convention, a pageant was 
given by the members of the Old Trappe Church at the Reading 
Fair Grounds. The Singing Preachers gave several numbers. 

Of course to me the most important sessions of the convention 
were the Junior Rally on Sunday afternoon and the Junior program 
on Monday morning. 


_ At the rally, the Juniors of different Leagues in Reading and 
neighboring towns presented small sketches and recitations on such 
topics (of interest to Juniors and their leaders) as “Our Junior 
Program,” “Sustaining Membership,” “Catechism,” “Little Leaguers,” 
“Porto Rico,’ ‘‘Luther,’’ and other topics. Alvin H. Schaediger 
President of the New Jersey League, gave a chalk talk. The guest 
of the Juniors, Miss Carmen Villarini, who is Junior Secretary of 
the Porto Rico League, and last, but not least, our Junior Secre- 
tary, Brenda L. Mehlhouse, greeted us. The rally closed with the 
singing of the Junior Rally Hymn. 


The second program of the Juniors which was held on Monday 
morning was a new and novel one. The Junior who presided intro- 
duced the speakers and entertainers just as a radio announcer would. 
The speakers were very interesting and their talks most helpful to 
Juniors and their leaders. The Juniors exhibited the dolls which 
were part of their exhibit. 


After the program the Junior Luncheon was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. The entertainers were the singing preachers, ‘“Herb” Fischer, 
the new President of the Luther League of America, who performed 
magical tricks, the Alsace Kindergarten Band, and several others. 
The whole Junior program was a great success and was enjoyed by 
everyone attending it. 


_.A touch of humor was added to the convention at midnight 
Friday night when ‘The Royal Order of Pretzel Twisters’ initiated 
several Luther Leaguers into the Order. 


wee intallation of new officers and a parting message from the 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Paul M. Kinports, took place at the 
farewell service on Monday night. 


So ended another great convention, as Luther Leaguers bid 
each other good-bye, hoping to meet again at the Detroit Conven- 
Hono Emily Salzer, Holy Trinity, Hollis, L. I., N. Y., Junior 

ague. 
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Some of the Kindergarten Group i SAD ye 
s g p in a “Fiesta. Group of “Gauchos” 
(Argentina Cow-boys) and “Chinitas’’ (Girls). The Toro in 
the Center are “Margarita” and “Juancito”? Armbruster. 


South America 

We received these words from Rev. i 
embaees) cueeaet ena: ey. Armbruster about our Junior 

I am happy to say that the children attend the meeting with 
enthusiasm, and that they are fairly regular in attendance. We have 
= membership of ninety. We meet the first and third Saturday 
tie of each month, and begin at three o’clock and dismiss 
} Our program for the present consists of three parts. First, 
if the weather is nice, wwe have the youngsters play for an hour. I 
must say we are admirably equipped to keep them entertained in 
this respect. Last summer we were able to install over a thousand 
dollars worth of Everwear Playground Equipment, consisting of a 
toboggan, two merry-go-rounds, trapeze, three swings and a boat 
swing, and four teeter-teeters. The money for this equipment was 
donated by the parents of our school children here in Villa del Parque. 
_ After the play hour, we have a program which begins with the 
singing of hymns and praver, and follows with a lesson given either 
with moving pictures or lantern slides. 

_. The third part of our program is a cup of tea or chocolate, 
with sandwiches or crackers and candy. Each child has to bring 
ten centavos at each meeting, and if one misses a meeting, he is ex- 
pected to bring the money just the same at the next meeting. 

Mrs. Benetiz, one of the faithful school teachers and long a 
sneiober of the church, is in charge of the children, and holds their 
interest. 

We would appreciate very much some suggestions from you as 
to what we might incorporate into our programs so as to bring 
Gee a line with the general program that all the Junior Leagues 
are following. 

I am sending a picture of my daughter as you requested, also 
several of the Junior Leaguers’ pictures. 

Grace, Red Lion, Pa.. had a joint meeting of the Juniors and 
Intermediates, the Juniors inviting the fathers and the Intermediates 
the mothers. An interesting program was given, and the mothers 
received violets from the Juniors and the fathers apple blossoms 
from the Intermediates. Holy Communion, Minneapolis, Minn., 
newly organized, gave a Silver Tea for the mothers. They have 44 
members. Grace, Rochester, Pa., held their annual Promotion Day 
exercises. St. John’s, Duluth, Minn., another new League, purchased 
two new offering plates for the altar. 

Trinity, Donora, Pa., held a special public service, with devo- 
tions conducted by the Juniors, the exercise, ‘‘Books of the Bible,”’ 
by the girls, ‘Joseph and the Cup,” by the boys, recitation of the 
First Psalm and John 14, followed by an address by Mr. C. W. Fuhr. 

This same League held a banquet recently at the close of a 
Red and Blue Contest for membership. The Reds presided, all the 
decorations, the menu, favors, and souvenirs were in red. There 
were 42 in attendance, the mothers prepared the meal, the speakers 
were the pastor, the Sunday School superintendent, the President 
of the Missionary Society, with informal greetings from the Juniors 
and their superintendent. Songs by both groups were a feature. 

Nebraska—A card from Rev. Kinports while attending the 
Nebraska Convention said: ‘The Junior program was very fine. 
The children ‘put over’ the spirit of Junior Leaguers.” 

The Junior program was an echo of the Reading Convention. 
There was a Doll Show, with a large doll from Kountze Memorial 
Juniors, a baby doll in a cradle, and a_ number of rag dolls. “Miss 
Topsy,’ the Nebraska State Doll at Reading, also went back to 
visit the convention. These were sent afterward to Tabitha Home, 
at Lincoln. There was an Exhibit, with the Attendance and_ other 
Rolls sent by Nebraska to Reading, and other handwork—an Eskimo 
Village, scrapbooks, a vase from Porto Rico, a Bible Bookcase, book- 
lets and posters, exchanged with other States at Reading. 

The Juniors made the favors for the banquet. Nut cups, auto- 
graph booklets, Luther League emblems and aeroplanes of candy 
were included. . ; , 

At the Junior Convention Freddie Gigax, a Junior from 
Creston, presided. He was coached in public speaking by the 
superintendent and was a splendid success. He was a politician, 
also, for he worked and boosted so hard for the next State 
convention that Creston received it. 

Miss Freda Lenhardt, of Friedens, Lincoln, spoke on ‘‘The 
Changing Emphasis In Junior Work”; there was a Chalk Talk 
by Miss Grace Breternitz, superintendent of Kountze Memorial; and 
Miss Louise Gunderman, of St. Luke’s, presented the Junior topics. 

An Institute for Junior Workers was planned for Omaha for 
the Fall. Miss Thelma Wenk is the energetic Secretary for 

raska. , 

Me Eleanor Grimm, President of St. Luke’s, Omaha, Junior League, 
gave a complete report of a Junior devotional meeting. Five Juniors 
from St. Luke’s gave the exercise, ‘‘Our Motto. Twelve Juniors 
of the local church gave “Our Twelve Point Program. A report 
from Kountze Memorial, Omaha, Juniors was given. Placards giving 
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the statistics of the Junior Department, used at Reading, were shown 
by twenty Juniors. 

_ New Jersey—The Juniors were at Newark at the New Jersey 
Convention. Their fine Exhibit on Japan was imported intact from 
Reading, and with some new features added, received many favorable 
comments from the delegates. 

_. On Sunday at dinner there was a Japanese parasol at each place 
with greetings from the Juniors 


SES puss 
AOE RE at OR, 


“Miss New Jersey” from the Doll Show, 
Visited the Convention, Too 


At the Junior presentation, Miss Helen Wenzel conducted the 
devotions. This was followed by the award of the Stars to the 
Honor Leagues. 

Miss Erna Hardt brought District greetings, and talked on the 
importance of the Junior League and how to organize. 

Greetings from New York Juniors and other Districts of New 
Tersey were next in order. Master Carl Weber, seven year old 
Junior. brought Southern District greetings. 

Miss Meta Frederickson explained the Twelve Point Program 
and told how the Junior League of Our Saviour, Jersey City, became 
a Gold Star League. 

The Junior Secretary spoke on plans for Junior League, and 
the new Japan objective for the Juniors. 

Miss Wenzel closed the period with some facts concerning the 
State work and a forward look. 

Johnstown (Pa.) District—The District had an interesting con- 
vention. and the Juniors were not forgotten. At the afternoon 
session they held a devotional period, the Juniors of Davidsville 
gave an exercise explaining the Junior Reading Course, there was a 
vocal duet, a recitation by a Junior in Japanese costume, a_ talk 
on the work by the Junior Secretary, and District plans outlined 
by the District Secretary. A conference for the Juniors followed. 
At the evening session, a Junior added to the program with a 
piano solo. 

Maryland—‘“‘Miss Maryland” from the Doll Show, and some of 
Maryland’s display at the Reading Convention was sent to Baltimore 
for the convention. Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely presented Junior work. 
More details in next issue of this convention. 

Ohio—Ohio’s Third State Junior Institute was a fine success. 
It was held in Glenwood Church, Toledo, and Sister Alma Boarts, 
and the good folks of Glenwood entertained the delegates royally. 

The Institute opened with a Junior Rally on Saturday after- 
moon, September 19. Glenwood Juniors conducted the devotional 
period. A pageant, “Even These Little Ones,’’ was given by forty 
Juniors of First, Toledo, Junior League. Rev. R. G. Schulz brought 
greetings. Dr. Bell talked to the Juniors on the word J-U-N-I-O-R. 
Mrs. A. L. Anderson conducted an interesting period with a 
talk on Candy, a missionary carol, and a Japan recitation. The 
Junior Secretary showed some of the dolls, and presented Stars to 
the Honor Leagues. Mrs. Velma Schmidt, of Detroit, brought 
greetings from the Michigan Juniors and told how to conduct a 
Junior League. 

A Fellowship Supper following, with Rev. Schulz as toastmaster, 
was ‘much enjoyed. There were greetings from all present, favors 
like those of the Reading Junior Luncheon, and the main speaker 
was Mr. John Warnes, the new Executive Secretary of the Luther 
League of Ohio. , ‘ ; 

Saturday evening was given over to discussion of topics of 
vital interest to Junior workers. Dr. Bell conducted the Worship 
Period. Mrs. P. A. Miller, of Springfield, spoke on “How To Be- 
come a Gold Star League.” Rev. R. W. Rings, of Toledo, pre- 
sented “The Junior Reading Course.” Mrs. Jessie Gressman, Toledo, 
told “How to Succeed In Junior Work.” Sister Bessie Engstrom, 
of Akron, spoke on “The Correlation of the Topic, Handwork, 
Memory Work, and Other Material,” and outlined the year’s pro- 
gram as arranged in Trinity, Akron. ‘Plans For the Year’ was 
presented by the Junior Secretary. fo ; 

Sunday morning the delegates attended worship in the various 
churches of Toledo. At two o’clock sessions were resumed. “The 
Junior Topics,” with_hints of many kinds for the new 1932 topics, 
was presented by Florence Dutton, of Springfield. _Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner, of Elyria, presented “Methods and Materials for the Little 
Folks,’ giving some most valuable suggestions for the work with, 
the Little Leaguers. “The Year’s Plans’? was completed by the 

i ecretary. 

Juni © next institute mat be held in Akron. What other State 
e will plan such an Institute? ras 

pease tie — The Junior Secretary of the Illinois League has sent 

out some very good publicity, which others might copy. A letter as 

follows was sent out, together with a return post card and a num- 

ber of our Junior leaflets. (A poster to be made might also be 

suggested, with large lettering and pictures of steamships. ) 

“Pirst Class Fifteen Minute Tour.” Delightful tour conducted 
by the children. Just return the inclosed post card and show that 
you are interested in our Junior League work. Attend the State 
Luther League Convention September 1th to 13th) lost neste 
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John’s English Lutheran Church, Joliet, Illinois. Itinerary—Go 
through the inclosed literature, carefully making such stops as The 
Story of the Catechism,” “Books of the Bible Exercise, Parable 
of the Talents,” ‘Parable of the Ten Virgins,” beside programs for 
special seasons. Be sure to rest here until you have absorbed all the 
advantages it offers, giving particular attention to special features, 


as “The Junior Luther League Helper” and ‘The Junior Luther 
League Work Sheet.” By this time you are sure to have the in- 
clination to organize a Junior Luther League. So post on your 


’ 


bulletin board the inclosed ‘‘Wanted: A Leader’? and be surprised 
at the number of answers you will receive to this. 

Side Trips—But very important is the coming Luther League 
Week and for those in and near Chicago we would call attention 


Dear Leaguers: 
During November you will be thinking about 
Thanksgiving 
and planning for it. What does it mean to the Juniors? 
A holiday? A big dinner? 

The four November topics will help you teach them 
the right meaning of the day. Use them carefully. They 
are Worship Programs. 

Have the Juniors help others. The joy of packing 
a basket, providing a dinner, or of helping the needy 
in any way, should not be denied them. 

Use the leaflets—“Thanksgiving In the Junior 
League” and “Can a Little Child Like Me?”—two cents 
each, if you do not have them in your Junior Workers’ 
Handbook. 

Get a set of Pilgrim Built-Up Panel Posters (50 
cents) and Bradley’s Straight Line Pilgrim Village (50 
cents) as handwork to teach the story of the first 
American Thanksgiving. 

Have a ten cent size copy of the Perry Picture, 
“Puritans Going to Church,” on the wall. Get sufficient 
of the one cent size to give one to each’ Junior. Order 
from the Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. At 
least 50 cents’ worth must be ordered at one time. 


Stewardship 

November is also Stewardship Month. Stewardship 
begins with the Juniors. How are you training your 
Junior Leaguers? 

In your meeting, what part of your program is given 
to the receiving of money? Is it business? Or wor- 
ship? Do you have a “collection” or an offering? 

Do you use Duplex envelopes with your Juniors? 
A certain church Treasurer says he can pick out from 
the church membership those who had been Junior 
Leaguers—they are those who have contributed in 
both compartments. They were trained to do for others 
in Junior League and they have never lost the habit! 

Tell stories from the book in the new Reading 
Course, “Junior Stewards of the Bible.’ The Juniors 
will enjoy them. 

On the eve of the Every Member Canvass have 
the Juniors give the exercise, “How Can I Give More 
to the Church?” for the whole congregation. 
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to the Institute preceding this annual Luther League Week. ws 
hope to be of great service to you in whatever your League ae 
lems may be. And now—to delay is, your loss—have you electe 
that delegate to the State convention: 
Extension—Since every itinerary must allow stop-overs, we 
invite you to consult with the State Secretary for more information 
regarding such. h , : 
: We ase you to pray for the little ones as they lead us in their 
humble way. Your church tomorrow depends much on how well you 
train the child arg thas 
Yours for the Little Ones. . 
jie LOUISE IWAN, Junior Secretary, | 
Luther League of Illinois 


“Ghe Junior “Department 


The Junior League is a part of and not apart 
from the Luther League 


Plan Your Work 

Have you planned your work for the year? If not, 
do so at once. Get-the Twelve Point Program Chart 
(50 cents) and begin work on the twelve points, so that 
in June you may be a Gold Star League. Have the 
Juniors give the exercise, “Our Twelve Point Program.” 
Start the Reading Course into circulation. Begin daily 
Bible reading. Make your plans to study “Open Win- 
dows.” Plan your Japan work. 


Book Week 
During November we observe Book Week. In the 
Junior League stress the Reading Course. Get all the 
books of the previous Courses and any other suitable 
children’s books together and start a Junior hbrary. 


Circulate the Reading Course books. Make a poster 
—or better, let the Juniors make them—for each book, 
write the Juniors’ names on these, and add a star when 
they have read the book. Have the Juniors write essays 
on the books. In June next, send a report of the num- 
ber of Juniors reading the books, and the essays written, 
to the Junior Secretary. 


Japan for 
JuATors 


2S, 


Five Minutes a Meeting on Japan 
We will observe “Junior Japan Day” in February, 
but it is well to begin now with the study of the 
country so that their interest will be awakened. If five 
minutes is taken at each meeting, a considerable amount 
of instruction can be given. 


For November, try these things, one at each meet- 
ing: 
1. Write the Japan Alphabet given in “When Day 
Dawns” (one of the new Reading Course books) ir a 
scrapbook. 
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2. Make small Japanese flags (a white flag, with 


a red circle in the center), 

3. Draw a map of Japan on the board, and mark 
the principal cities. 

4. Sing “Christ For the World We Sukales? Gilley 
stituting “Japan” for “the world” each time. 

5. Have a little girl in Japanese kimono give a 
recitation on Japan. 

Lastly 

Are you stressing prayer, devotions and the use of 
the Bible in your meetings? Let us emphasize these 
things and develop Christian character in our Juniors. 

Your Junior Secretary, 
UNCLE BIM’S LETTER TO THE 
INTERMEDIATES 
Dear Intermediates: 

Fifty Luther Leaguers spent six hours of Daylight 
Saving Time very profitably on Saturday, September 
19th, in Philadelphia. between the hours of 10:30 A. M. 
and 4:30 P. M. The investment of time was made in 
attendance at the Fourth Annual Institute of Intermedi- 
ate Luther League Leaders and Leaguers. A check-over 
of the registration gives these interesting facts: namely: 
Four States weré represented—Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey and Maryland; and twenty-five Leagues. 
Of the faithful fifty, six were speakers, two were State 
Intermediate Secretaries, eight were District Secretaries; 
twenty were League Superintendents; ten were 
Leaguers, seven were visitors, and what have you? 
Fifty-three! Mathematically speaking fifty from fifty- 
three leaves three. But statistically speaking the three 
left over occupied two positions each. 

The six hours these fifty persons spent on the un- 
cushioned, un-parlored, hard wood seats in room 825 
of the Muhlenberg Building, were given over to the 
hearing of very helpful discourses and in the discussion 
of the Intermediate Luther League program and its 
kindred activities. From the presentation of the 
speakers and the discussion of the meeting there resulted 
the most gladdening and promising news your Secre- 
tary has heard for.a long time. This good news takes 
the form of constructive suggestions for the betterment 
of our program. Many of these suggestions I wi!l en- 
deavor to reflect in the following brief summary of the 
Institute program. 

The Program 

At 10:30 the worship hour was conducted by Rev. 
S. White Rhyne, Executive Secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board. Rev. Rhyne in his devotional 
talk, based on the incident of the teen age Jesus in the 
temple before the learned men of His day, declared it 
to be his belief that Jesus there manifested a personal 
consciousness of His being and His work; that it is at 
the same age when you come to an awakened conscious- 
ness of their divine relationship and earthly mission, and 
that as leaders of the teen age youth it is a rare priivlege 
we have in nurturing and stimulating that tendency in 
order that they might find their place in the Kingdom 
of God. 

At the close of the devotional period greetings were 
delivered in person by Executive Secretary Kinports, by 
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letter from the Junior Secretary, Miss Mehlhouse, and 
by telegram from the Ohio State Junior Institute...A 
number of the State Secretaries were then introduced, 
extending their greetings with a smile and bow 


The next twenty minutes were profitably filled: ‘by 
Dr. Paul Hoh in presentation of the subject, “The Chris- 
tion Life Course for Intermediates.” Editor Hoh’s re- 
marks and the resultant discussion gave proof to the fact 
that a comprehensive program of study for the teen age 
youth in our Sunday Schools is now offered by the 
church. 

The item, “The 1932 Topics Quarterly,’ occupied 
our pre-luncheon attention. After a brief explanation of 
its contents was given, and the plan to be used in its 
distribution was made, some interesting provocative sug- 
gestions from the floor resulted in the following beliefs: 


1. That the Quarterlies should be sent only to 
those Leagues making request for same. 


2. That the desire to receive the Quarterlies to be 
made known in reply to a circular letter to be sent out 
from this office to superintendents of all registered In- 
termediate Leagues. 

3. That the Leagues be encouraged to pay at least 
half the printing cost of Quarterlies they requisition. 

4. That monthly projects be set before the Leagues 
in conjunction with the 1932 topics. 

Further information on the above points will be 
communicated to all League superintendents in due time. 

Next in order was the luncheon, which all enjoyed 
without speech making intervals or other diverting in- 
fluences. Luncheon over, the Institute reconvened with 
the attendance considerably recruited. 

The first post-luncheon item was presented by Sister 
Pearle Lyerly, Secretary of the New York State Inter- 
mediate Luther League, on the subject, “Reading the 
Bible Through In One Year.” Sister Pearle’s assign- 
ment of this particular subject was occasioned in view 
of the action taken at the spring convention of the New 
York State Intermediate Luther League in favor of 
putting before the Intermediates of that State an ob- 
jective entailing the reading of the Bible through in one 
year. As a part of her presentation Sister Pearle called 
attention to a small folder published by the Oxford 
University Press which the New York Intermediate 
Leaguers are using and in which a list of daily assign- 
ments for both morning and evening readings for the 
year is given. The morning readings cover the Old 
Testament, and the evening readings the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms. 

The discussion that followed found the meeting di- 
vided in opinion as to the practical value of such a plan. 
One dissenter thought that the New Testament and the 
Psalms might well be read in one year but not the 
entire Bible. Whatever may be outside opinion, we all 
congratulate the New York Intermediates for their zeal 
and truly hope they realize their objective. 


The second serving of good things in the afternoon 
came from Miss Nona Diehl, who spoke on “Mission 
Study Classes.” Miss Diehl stated that the subject of 
rural missions would be the chief study for the vear 
1932; whereupon the speaker gave an interesting review 
of the book entitled “Treasures In the Earth.” This is 
the mission book your Literature Committee chose and 
placed in the 1932 Reading Course. All the copies of 
the book Miss Diehl brought with her to the meeting 
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were sold in rapid order. We would like to see many 
of our Leagues organized into Mission Study Classes 
this year. 

The third item on our program called for a presen- 
tation of the subject, “Types of Inner Mission Work 
Intermediate Leagues Can Do.” Rev. G. H. Bechtold, 
superintendent of Inner Mission activities in Philadel- 
phia, was the speaker. In a very forceful and practical 
manner were we led to see in how many ways our 
Leagues can engage in Inner Mission activities. A quick 
enumeration of Rev. Bechtold’s list is made herewith 
with the warning that in the course of time you will be 
definitely enlisted in said Inner Mission activities as 
follows: 

1, Making of booklets, attractively and appropriate- 
ly designed, containing daily Bible readings and ex- 
planations, for distribution in hospitals, jails, homes for 
the aged, seamen’s missions, etc. 

2. Starting of crippled lads and lassies on the road 
to useful occupations by providing them with the ma- 
terials required. The speaker cited an instance of sup- 
plying a great number of stamps to a crippled lad whose 
ambition it was to become a dealer in postage stamps. 

3. Collecting of good books to be placed in the 
hands of sailors, prisoners and inmates of hospitals and 
homes. 

4. Making of small bags with draw-strings and 
filling them with useful tid-bits, such as thread and 
needles, pins, razor blades, tooth paste, etc., for the 
sailors and other people served by the Inner Mission 
Societies. 

5. Purchasing and dressing of dolls for the children 
in care of Inner Mission Societies. 

6. Making of toys and surrendering of toys in good 
condition for the same purpose. 

7. Conducting of services in institutions over which 
the Inner Mission Society has charge. 

Rev. Bechtold was followed by Miss Elsa Becker, 
Intermediate Secretary for the Philadelphia District, 
who spoke on District Activities. Clear proof was of- 
fered by the speaker that District activities are possible 
by Intermediates and that where such activities are 
carried on the participating Leagues are greatly bene- 
fited in many ways. Other District Secretaries added 
approval and further helpful suggestions to what had 
been said by the speaker. 
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Following Miss Becker was Miss Ruth Bachofer, 
State Life Service Secretary for Pennsylvania, and Su- 
perintendent of the Intermediate League of Advocate 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Miss Bachofer ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, “Superintending An 
Intermediate League.” So comprehensive in detailing 
the many possibilities of service open to the superin- 
tendent was the speaker, that a young woman superin- 
tendent afterward remarked to me, “I never realized the 
important place a superintendent of Intermediate 
Leaguers holds in relationship to their spiritual and 
moral guidance.” 

Miss Bachofer’s talk brought us to an open discus- 
sion of points of interest to all Intermediate Leaguers 
and their leaders. First item took up national dues. 
Assurance was given that specific information would 
be supplied to all superintendents in time for early pay- 
ment of said dues into the treasuries of respective 
State organizations. 

Under the item of the 1932 Reading Course and 
Essay Contest, sentiment seemed strongly in favor of 
having only two or three books constituting any one 
year’s course. In substantiation of this opinion these 
two arguments were advanced: The cost of buying two 
books is within the reach of all the Leagues and many 
more Leaguers will read two books who now are 
denied that privilege because of the cost entailed in 
buying six books. With regard to the writing of essays, 
the sentiment was expressed to the €éffect. that many 
Leaguers advance the argument for not submitting 
essays on the assumption that they would stand little 
chance of winning one of the ten prizes because so 
many others were competing. Your Secretary dis- 
pelled any such fear, when_he stated that in no year 
was there enough essays turned in to cop all the prizes 
offered. So get your Leaguers on the job. 

In place of the present plan it was suggested that 
inter-State contests be provided for, with one large na- 
tional prize given to the best essay of them all. We'll 
study out the feasibility of such a scheme for 1933. 

A discussion of the present biennium missionary 
objective for the Japan Seminary produced a statement 
from your Secretary to the effect that the Intermediate 
Department will not raise a stated quota, but that the 
Intermediate Leagues in any given State or Svnodical 
League are called upon to assist in raising,the quota of 
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their respective units, with the understanding that the 
contributions of the individual League be published from 
time to time in the Review. 

Under the item of Sustaining Membership, the ques- 
tion was asked if the Leagues would be called upon to 
contribute a $5 Sustaining Membership since they are 
to pay an annual ten cent per capita dues. In answer 
thereto, opinion prevailed in favor of continued support 
of the Sustaining Membership idea. Your Secretary 
stated that since the annual reports of the Leagues show 
sizable funds expended by them for all purposes that the 
small amount involved in meeting the national dues 
obligation should in no way cause embarrassment. 

In connection with League expenditures it might 
not be amiss to remind Leagues that they owe certain 
financial obligations to the Luther League of America; 
and that to expend all their moneys on local projects 
and socials is not playing the game squarely. 


Faithfully, 


CONTEST! CONTEST! 

It is too early to report returns on the Penny 
Contest, page 21, October Review. But it is time 
to set before you the second contest. Here ’tis. 

Pre-Cancel Stamp Contest 

1. The Intermediate Leaguer sending me the 
largest number of different pre-cancel U. S. or 
Canadian stamps by January 1, 1932, will receive 
a book. 

2. The Intermediate Leaguer sending me the 
largest number of pre-cancel U. S. or Canadian 
stamps of one particular city by January 1, 1932, 
will receive a book. 

3. The Intermediate Leaguer not knowing 
what a pre-cancel stamp is will receive the infor- 
mation upon request from any postman. 

All stamps entered in the contest become the 
property of Uncle Bim. The same holds with 
respect to the pennies in the Penny Contest. 
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SENIOR TOPICS 


November 1, 1931 
Reformation Sunday—1531-1731-1931 


_ Bible Readings, Hymn_Suggestions and Questions for Discus- 
sion appear in the Topics Quarterly. 


Four Hundred Years Ago—1531 

In 1531 about the end of April, the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession was published by Melanchthon in 
Wittenberg. This event is worthy of our consideration, 
at least in the Lutheran Church, 

The Augsburg Confession had been written and was 
publicly read. After the reading of the document de- 
livered to Emperor Charles V at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530, showing what manner of doctrine from the 
Holy Scriptures and the pure Word of God had been up 
to that time and taught in the churches, the monks and 
certain theologians prepared a confutation of these 
teachings. The Emperor then demanded that the princes 
who had assembled and heard these confutations should 
assent to them. The princes could not abandon the 
articles of the confession which had been disapproved 
without giving offense to conscience. They then asked 
that a copy of the disapproved articles be furnished 
them. This was denied them. During the reading some 
of the assembly took down the chief points of topics and 
arguments and asked’ Philip Melanchthon and others to 
prepare an apology to the Confession. This was written 
and offered to the Emperor. The Emperor did not re- 
ceive the offered writings. The adversaries therefore 
boasted that they had refuted the confession from the 
Scriptures. Melanchthon signed his name to the docu- 
ment so that no one would complain that it had been 
published anonymously. 

The differences at issue revolved about the question 
of how a man is justified and finds acceptance with God. 
The answer to this question in the Augsburg Confession 
was, by faith; in the confutation, by works. 

The apology is by no means merely an historical 
document. It is a living testimony of Christian faith, 
still worthy of study and deserves the honor it enjoys 
as one of the confessions to which the Lutheran Church 
still adheres. 

Two Hundred Years Ago—1731 

Among the early Lutheran settlers of the Southern 

States the Salzburg immigrants of Georgia play a 


BD octet, 


« 


Held at Christ Lutheran Church, Hazleton, Pa., July21-24, 1931. Theme: “The Lord Is My Shepherd. 


” 
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prominent part. How these Salzburgers happened to 
emigrate to Georgia is very interesting. 

To explain this we have to go back to the year 
1731 to see the reason for this emigration. 

Leopold Anton, a fanatical archbishop of Salzburg, 
tried in vain to exterminate the Lutheran Church in 
his diocese and in doing so resorted to measures of 
intrigue. He claimed to be tolerant and had every one 
put their confessional preferences on record. This was 
a trap for twenty thousand “evangelicals.” Realizing 
they had been trapped, three hundred of them formed 
the “Salzbund” (Salz confederacy), vowing that, though 
they were forced to a diet of salt and bread, they would 
not prove untrue to their religious convictions. This 
led to a charge that the evangelicals had decided upon 
the overthrow of the Catholic Church. 


A large number of Salzburg exiles emigrated to 
America. The English government gave them free 
passage to Georgia, took care of them for one year and 
gave them free use of lands for a period of ten years. 
They established their homes near Savannah, Georgia, 
and called the settlement Ebenezer, in recognition of 
God’s gracious guidance. Churches were established 
and the true teaching of the Word of God produced 
glorious results. In Savannah today they have a flour- 
ishing English Lutheran Church, a larger percentage of 
whose members are Germans. 


Today—1931 
(Written by Rev. N. R. Melhorn, D.D., Editor of The Lutheran) 


Discernment in the masses of the forces resident in 
them is a distincton for the year 1931. So far, the vision 
is not sharp and clear. It resembles one’s view of the 
mass of a mountain as it takes form in the eyes of an 
approaching observer or as the shore line of a hitherto 
unseen though existent continent grows evident to the 
gaze of the watchful mariner. These forces are not in- 
animate and dead. They have the vitality derived from 
the living souls, in whom they have long been resident 
as germs or as they have survived restraints hitherto 
imposed about them. The past decade has been to a 
peculiar degree conducive to liberation, owing to the 
social circumstances. Education, the struggle for econ- 
omic autonomy and religious activities have combined 
to produce mass unrest, mass meditation and mass con- 
sciousness to a degree more intense than at any time 


since the Reformation, and the twentieth century has | 


surpassed the sixteenth by the area of humanity in- 
volved. The majority of mankind is seeing its rights 
in a new light. 


The more obvious evidence of the above-stated 
claim lies in the realm of political events. India has 
made its peoples’ demands for autonomy partly success- 
ful and entirely probable. China has reached a stage 
that promises the exterpation of banditry and stable 
government. Spain has achieved a measure of popular 
independence. Russia has been compelled to modify its 
radical disregard of human values. A labor government 
has survived all expectations in England. In Central 
Europe, the people have proven their superiority to ex- 
tremes. In the United States, the Hoover administra- 
tion’s participation in an international, economic crisis 
has proceeded from the perception of the interlocking 
interests, not of dynasties but of groups of average 
thinking people. 
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In the church, there is also a discernible recogni- 
tion of the location of the needed spiritual power. Ec- 
clesiastical leaders clearly perceive that this is the era 
in which the laity must exercise the gifts they possess*® 
or a catastrophe will occur. 

The most direct proof of the above statement is 
the policy of the Roman pontiff, Pius XI. His two en- 
cyclicals and his addresses indicate the Pope’s abandon- 
ment of aristocracy and high classes and his appeal to 
the masses of the people. He has not modified the 
Roman Catholic claim of an imperial control, but he 
seeks the support of the common folk by insisting that 
the Church shall control popular education, family 
ethics, and organization of the labor crafts. The ex- 
tension of responsibilities to groups of Catholics made 
up of laity, the policy of the Jesuits and of other re- 
ligious orders are collateral proofs that the chief sur- 
vival of autocracy has “gone over” to the masses from 
the classes. 

Similar, though less radical, is the policy of the 
Protestant Church. It is the most valuable asset of 
an era of exploitation. Lutherans as much as other 
communions are rapidly realizing that the laity have not 
only a vast power that has hitherto been more latent 
than potent. The most comforting phenomena of a phe- 
nomenal year is the attitude young people are taking 
toward their duties to religion, the activities of men 
and women in congregations. In Christianity it can 
be said on the basis of perceived facts. 

The people hear Him gladly. 


November 8, 1931 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
MAKING WORLD PEACE PERMANENT 


Isaiah 2:2-4 


Bible Readings, Hymn and Program Suggestions, and Questions 
and References appear in the Topics Quarterly. 


National Ideals 

A nation never is better or grows better than its 
ideals. No one becomes finer than his ideals. In fact 
nations and individuals fall short, often far short, of 
their ideals. 

We must therefore see that we have high ideals. 
They must be higher than even that which we hope 
to attain. The ideal must be years in advance of at- 
tainment. We grow to it. We must ‘start out with 
the idea of doing big things. 

War is callousing to the finer sensibilities and brings 
out the brutish. We are apt to get to admire qualities 
in wartime which in peace time we frown upon and 
even loath. We need to think seriously in these days of 
making world peace permanent. 

Peace is our national ideal. 
peace. We ought to be soldiers of Christ against all 
war. We should aid our nation in attaining her ideals. 
The ideal of a permanent peace should have our great- 
est support in its attainment. 

Forces Operating Against or For Peace 

Greed—We have but to glance back through history 
to see how many wars have been brought on by the 
desire of one nation for greater territory, or wealth, 
or power. 

Jealousy—One nation fearing lest another rising 
and growing nation may seize trade or territory and 


so war is used to cripple and impoverish and prevent 
growth. 


We need to stand for 
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Envy—pride—malice. Where do these originate? 
Jesus tells us they come out of the heart of natural and 
unregenerate man. Good as leagues and peace treaties 
and disarmament conferences may be, can they trans- 
form human hearts? We know that only the Lord 
Jesus Christ can do this. “I have been laboring among 
a people who once delighted in war,” said a missionary, 
“but since Christianity has prevailed there, war has 
ceased altogether. The last Sunday I spent with them 
I went into one of their chapels and preached to a 
congregation of fifteen hundred persons. A rude sort of 
pulpit was erected with stairs leading up to it, the rail- 
ing of which, smooth and polished, was literally made 
of the handles of warriors’ spears by those who had 
transferred themselves with their weapons of war, to 
a nobler and better purpose, the service of the Lord. 

“Yes, the Gospel of Christ is a mighty force against 
the evils of war and for the ideal of peace.” 


Standards 

There has been a double standard of ethics one for 
the individuals and one for the nations among them- 
selves. Nations have sought to justify and call right 
conduct and actions which they themselves would “not 
stand for a minute” if their own people were to take 
similar positions and acted that way as private citizens. 
As long as that is the case there is not much hope of 
having permanent peace. 

Public opinion must be formed and increased, de- 
manding that nations shall be governed by the same 
standards of ethics which prevails among individuals. 


Right Attitudes 

Religious bigotry and racial and national patriotism 
must receive some severe scourging. Emerson said, 
“We hesitate to employ a word so much abused as 
patriotism, whose true sense is almost the reverse of 
popular sense. We have no sympathy with the boyish 
egotism, hoarse with cheering for some side, one state 
or nation. The right patriotism consists in the delight 
that springs from contributing our peculiar advantages 
for the benefit of humanity.” 

The earth is the Lord’s and ‘“‘He made every nation 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’ The 
religion of Christ is a brotherhood that rises above all 
racial and national cleavages. It is the only way to 
civilization. 

Man is not to retaliate “eye for eye,’ “tooth for 
tooth,” hate for hate, war for war. He is to overccme 
evil with good. It is Christ’s way to bring about a 
permanent peace for the world. 


There is only one real peace and that is the peace 
of Christ. We cannot have real lasting peace save in 
Christ Jesus. 

Large armies and navies do not make peace, and 
keep it. They may hold it off for a while, but when it 
breaks it is a thousand times worse. Christ alone by 
regenerating the hearts and lives of men and nations, 
can bring permanent peace. Anything else is only a 
temporary expedient, or helpful aid. Be peace lovers. 
Hate war! 

Resolutions passed by the United Lutheran Church 
in convention at Milwaukee, Wis., October 7-14, 1930: 


Resolutions 
1. The United Lutheran Church in America in 
convention assembled at Milwaukee, Wis., hereby de- 
clares its profound gratitude to Almighty God for every 
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advance which is being made toward the realization of 
a permanent peace among the nations of the earth. 

2. We believe that the material losses of war, the 
fears engendered, the consequent hatreds and immeasur- 
able suffering and sorrow resultant from international 
conflicts make war a devastating calamity for both 
victor and vanquished. 

3. We further believe that through the growth of 
public confidence in the agencies and instruments for 
international peace the way can be opened, under the 
providence of God, for the substitution of the peaceful 
processes of adjudication and arbitration in place of 
armed conflict in the settlement of international disputes. 

4. We therefore resolve to call upon the whole 
Christian Church to further the realization of this great 
hope by bringing the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to bear upon the hearts of men, that they may learn to 
love peace and pursue it in a spirit of patient forgive- 
ness and willing self-sacrifice after the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. We further resolve to call upon all men as 
citizens of their respective lands to regard it as a solemn 
obligation of their citizenship to support in every way 
the forces which are working for a permanent peace 
among the nations of the world. 


November 15, 1931 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF LIFE? 
Philippians. 3 :12-16 


Bible Readings, Hymn and Program Suggestions, and Questions 
and References appear in the Topics Quarterly. 


Introduction 

Somebody has well said that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” The study of biography, therefore, 
is always a most interesting, fascinating and helpful 
study. Everybody who is normal is interested keenly 
in the lives of people who succeeded. We would know 
all that we may about them, about their beginnings, 
their struggles, their habits, and their viewpoints in 
life. Attention is drawn in this topic to the most re- 
markable Christian of the centuries, namely the Apostle 
Paul. In writing to his favorite church, the Philippian 
Church, in confidence, it would seem, he lets us in on 
some secrets of his marvellous life. From these words 
we learn the lessons on the purpose of life. From the 
life of Paul let us glean some idea of God’s purpose 
for our life. 

Singleness of Purpose 


This one thing—Paul was a specialist in religion. 
Everything else was subordinate. The story of Paul 
is practically the story of his religion. His efforts were 
constantly directed to the spread of the Gospel. His 
time was spent to this end. His friendships were formed 
with this in view. His journeyings were arranged with 
this “one thing” as their object. He abode here or 
there that this supreme purpose of his life might be 
fulfilled. 

Such singleness of purpose is demanded of every 
Christian. Make religion supreme. “Seek ye’ first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” Life must be 
arranged with this as the guiding principle. Friend- 
ships must be formed as this “one thing” directs. 

Business, recreation, spending money, reading 
books, housekeeping, letter writing and a thousand de- 
tails of daily life must be regulated by this “one thing.” 
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A physician who specializes, an artist, a man of science 
or a musician is doing that which is worth doing—for 
himself and others. 

How much more in the sphere of the spiritual is 
this true! There can be no higher or more alluring pur- 
pose than “this one thing.” It is worthy of being 
exalted to the supreme place in life. 

Live In the Future 

Our highest condition in this world is not in the 
attainment of perfection, but the recognition of the 
heights above us which are as yet unreached. 

Let the bright, certain, infinite future dwarf for us 
the narrow and stained past. Forget past failures, they 
are apt to weaken you. Forget your past circumstances, 
whether they be sorrows or joys, the one is not with- 
out remedy, the other not perfect. “Forget the things 
that are behind.” 

In the Christian life and in Christian effort dis- 
heartenments have always abounded. They must be 
expected, overcome, forgotten. 

“Men rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

“All discouragements come from the devil” was one 
of Luther’s sayings. Success seldom comes but after 
repeated failures. But the defeats are forgotten in the 
triumphs. 

Development of Character 

The character of a man is his own manufacture, 
but a Christian character is only possible through the 
divine spirit on the heart. Christian character is higher 
than all others, because it is most like Christ’s character. 

Our character ought to be our capital. We should 
prize it above our riches. Like a garment, Christian 
character is worn and others seeing it admire and are 
led to imitate. We should develop this Christian char- 
acter. The Christian character cannot be maintained 
by weak and effeminate conduct. Our religion requires 
us to quit ourselves like men. 1, Be God-like in our 
conduct. 2. Give attention to matters that are of im- 
portance to our spiritual selves. 3. Seek to help the 
weak and lift the fallen. The manliness of Christ was 
seen in His helpfulness. What is more manly than for 
a man to put his strength into him who is without 
strength. 4. Attend church and practice Christianity, 
summer and winter, under all circumstances. Our pur- 
pose, God’s purpose, is to develop a Christian character. 


Intense Earnestness 

“Reaching forth—I press on.” Perhaps these words 
more than any others might have been the motto of 
the Apostle’s life. Every believer in Christ should make 
them such. Not only Lutheranism but all Christianity 
must be “Christianity in earnest.” “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth earnestness and men of earnestness 
take it by force.’ The great historic achievements of 
Christianity have ever been wrought by men of intense 
zeal and ardor. Would that we might have more earn- 
estness in our work for Christ today. The enemy of 
Christ thinks it worth while to be in earnest; let us take 
a hint from his policy. If we were in earnest we would 
do more’ in our service for others. Earnestness never 
says, “Can I do this tomorrow?” Burning earnestness 
never says, “We can put this off a day or two.” Our 
earnestness for Christ and His Church should be our 
service for Him each day. It is the purpose of Christ 
in our lives that we should be earnest in our service 
for Him. 
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November 22, 1931 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
GOD’S GIFTS AND MY OBLIGATIONS 


I Timothy 6:17-19 d 
Bible Readings, Hymn and Program Suggestions, and Questions 
and References appear in the Topics Quarterly. 


Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving Day, appointed by our President and 
by the Governors of the various States, is a beautiful 
and appropriate recognition of the sovereignty of God 
and the disposition upon the part of our State govern- 
ments and people to show proper gratitude through 
State service. Thanksgiving Day is chiefly an Ameri- 
can institution. 

A Retrospect 

Three hundred and ten years ago a little band of 
English men and women in a foreign wilderness gath- 
ered in a crude log hall, chafed their frost-nipped fingers, 
stamped the snow from their ill-clad feet and exchanged 
words of cheer and hope for the future. And when they 
had all assembled, one among them raised his voice and 
spoke, “Let us give thanks.” 

They gave thanks to God, thanks for meagre crops, 
thanks for rocky soil from which they sprang, thanks 
for the wildfowl that was theirs for the taking, thanks 
for recovery from sickness, thanks for a future ahead, 
thanks for life and hope and courage. 

Then they sat down to a meal of wilderness food, 
a scant meal by modern standards, with few trimmings 
and no luxuries. And when they had eaten and stood 
once more listening to the Massachusetts winter howl- 
ing outside, those Pilgrims bowed their heads and again 
gave thanks from hearts whose faith and courage had 
been newly fortified. 

Today 

This week America has come to another Thanks- 
giving. The wilderness is gone and in its place are 
farms and factories that span a nation. 

Materially, America has abundance. Crops, despite 
flood and drought, are more than ample. Our factories 
have produced food and clothing and material comforts 
in abundance. 

In'the face of this, there are many persons who will 
come to this Thanksgiving Day with doubt and fear 
about the days that lie ahead and feeling that this day 
of thanks should rather be a day of sorrow for some 
vanished hope. : 

They point with dread to unemployment. They 
speak with awe of want and need and hunger, though 
they themselves have never felt the pinching fingers of 
such things and probably never will. 

Have we lost faith in the God, the giver of all 
good things and the One in whom we can trust for our 
daily bread? We need have more faith in God these 
days. Our faith in Him has made us what we are; why 
now give way to doubt? This is a time for courage 
rather than for weak-kneed fear, a courage that looks 
to God and knows His strength and loving kindness. 

God’s Gifts—Time and Money 

Among the many gifts we have received, let us be 
specific and limit them in our thought to time and 
money. Time and money are gifts from God, for the 
right use of which we are responsible to Him. Our 
wills are free. We can spend our time and money as 
we choose, limited only by our strength and environ- 
ment, but unless we choose to comply with the will of 
God, we are leading unrighteous lives and our spending 
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is worse than foolish. Then our gifts prove a curse and 
not a blessing, as they were intended. 


Our Obligations 

Our obligation is to use these gifts. Having re- 
ceived everything from Him (not only material things, 
but life itself, and the capacity to enjoy the gifts we 
possess) the obligation rests upon us to express our 
gratitude by using these gifts to the best possible ad- 
vantage. We must use these gifts. To leave them un- 
used is to abuse them. All our time and money should 
be spent for him. Not only what we give for benevo- 
lent objects but the whole life should be spent for 
Christ. The whole life should be consecrated to Him. 
Jesus wants not a part but all. 

When the life is consecrated to the Lord, then time 
and money will be found for special work to which He 
shall call, missions, care of the sick, regular work of 
the Church, Sunday School, Luther League. Time and 
means spent in His service is time and money well 
spent. It is a safe investment not only for this life, but 
also for eternity. 

Thankful to God Always 

The apostle encourages the thanksgiving habit. This 
day will be of greatest value to us if we shall deter- 
mine through the power of the Spirit to cultivate such a 
habit. It is said that great artists cannot afford to miss 
exercising their talents for a single day. The habit of 
expression serves many purposes. Thankfulness is the 
Christian’s mode of expressing his love and appreciation. 
Parents spend years in cultivating the habit of express- 
ing gratitude in their children. There is a queer twist in 
human nature that resists such expression. We children 
of the Father must cultivate the habit of thankful ex- 
pression. Perhaps, even as the nation sets aside a day 
for thanksgiving, so it would be wise for us Christians 
to set aside a brief period of each day for meditation 
and thanksgiving. While Paul suggests we should be 
filled with the thankful spirit every moment, still that 
friend of mine who every evening, before he retired, re- 
counted to himself all the mercies and blessings of the 
day and thanked God for them, required a disposition 
full of heaven’s sunshine and sweetness. There are two 
things we are told to do always, viz: to pray and to 
give thanks. Just as faith is a habit of our lives, so, 
too, are prayer and thankfulness. 

“Thankful for all things.” These words remind you 
of Chrysostom, “the golden mouth” preacher of Con- 
stantinople. His life motto seems to have been, “Glory 
to God for all things.” His life was a poem of thanks- 
giving. Perhaps it was easy to say, “Glory to God for 
all things,’ during his youth in Antioch, when he was 
surrounded by the best that money could buy, by able 
instructors and the love of a mother who idolized him. 
Perhaps, too, it was easy to say, “Glory to God for all 
things,” when thousands flocked to hear him preach and 
the people of Constantinople said, “Better that the sun 
should not rise than that Chrysostom should not preach.” 
But it was not so easy to say it when the Empress 
FEudoxia turned against him and compassed his banish- 
ment time and again. Yet when friends visited him in 
far-away Armenia, during his exile, he would say, 
“Glory to God for all things.” When he was ordered 
to more distant regions, so that he might be cut off 
from all personal intercourse with his friends, the letters 
he wrote were apt to end, “Glory to God for all things.” 
When at last soldiers were dragging him through the 
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snow, sick unto death, he begged to enter a little church 
that he might die there. And then, as he lay on the ice- 
cold floor, he said with his last breath, “Glory to God 
for all things.” 

Thankful unto God the Father for all things always, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


November 29, 1931 
First Sunday in Advent 


THE MISSIONS OF MY OWN SYNOD 
Psalm 122 
(By Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg, Statesville, N. C.) 


_Note to Leader: This topic will afford you a splendid oppor- 
tumity to survey the Home Mission work of your own Synod. The 
success of the program will depend in large measure upon the 
securing of information from the Home Mission Committee, or 
the President of your Synod relative to the work being done. 
Learn the location of mission congregations, names of pastors 
serving, where service is held and other facts of interest. If pos- 
sible secure someone who has been connected with Home Mission 
work to make a short talk on the subject. 


The Topic 

Our missionary program this month will consider 
primarily the field of Home Missions. We are to think 
more specifically of the work in our own Synod. Let 
us not forget that Home Missions is but a vital part of 
the great Mission Trinity: Home, Foreign and Inner 
Missions. Thus we shall keep in mind that Missions is 
“the extension of the Kingdom of God.” Everything 
depends upon the foundation in this great enterprise. as 
is true in every such endeavor. We must start right, 
“Beginning at Jerusalem,” if we would “go into all the 
world” with His Gospel. 


The Field 

Maybe the territory covered by your particular 
Synod has been adequately churched, while in other 
Synods the entire field is Missions. And yet, there are 
such vast fields in the United States and Canada, which 
are unchurched, and thus without the saving knowledge 
of Christ. Dr. J. W. Horine in his little book, “The 
Home Enterprise,” presents in a very graphic and com- 
plete way the enormous Home Mission territory in this 
area. In territorial extent it represents thousands and 
thousands of square miles, while in point of population 
there are more than 125 million people, of this number 
more than 65 million are outside of the Church of 
Christ. Consider the proportionate part of this terri- 
tory and the population which are found within the 
bounds of your own Synod. 

Through the minutes of your Synod it is possible 
for you to learn how many different mission points are 
being maintained, also the number of pastors serving, 
It would be of interest to secure a map covering the 
territory of your Synod and mark each location, naming 
the pastor who serves there. In this way, the field of 
your own Synod would be vividly and concretely pre- 
sented to the group. Some State Luther Leagues are 
doing definite Home Mission work. Have the pastor to 
write a letter telling about the particular field. He may 
furnish you with some scenes of the territory which 
would make the cause more real to the Leaguers. Are 
the Home Mission congregations in your Synod located 
in towns, cities, or rural communities? 


The Problems 
Growth is always fascinating. “Extension of the 
Kingdom” is a joy and a thrill. The work of Home 
Missions like all missions is saving souls. To begin a 
congregation in a new territory requires a survey of 
the field. A pastor is sent. He gathers in the people 
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and aids in the maintaining of the newly organized 
congregation. The new creature must have a home in 
which to live. The housing of mission congregations 
presents a problem of great proportions, which differs in 
different sections. Where are the mission congregations 
of your Synod gathering each Sunday for worship? In 
rented halls, garages, in rooms over fire departments, or 
in a house of their own? How many Luther Leaguers 
have ever been members of a Mission congregation? 

In discussing this problem, Dr. Horine makes these 
timely observations, ‘Whether it ‘sinks or swims, sur- 
vives or perishes,’ will depend largely upon securing a 
spiritual home. Certainly the new-born child or even 
an older child has little chance to survive if it has no 
roof over its head. The waif without house or home 
may manage to live, but its stature will be stunted and 
its growth will be slow. But here a difference must be 
noted. A child may be born or grow in any kind of 
shelter, but a young mission congregation must have a 
worthier habitation and more behtting its Christian 
name and nature. Its quarters may be ‘any old thing’ 
that offers itself or comes ready to hand. But such a 
temporary makeshift dare not become or long remain 
a permanent arrangement.’ ‘The writer gives two rea- 
sons for this conclusion. First, the fact that many 
people who are “prospects” as members of the mission 
congregation are repelled by cramped, uninviting, and 
uncomfortable quarters as places for assembly and wor- 
ship. In the next place, such a place of meeting is 
entirely lacking in religious atmosphere. 

The problems of Home Missions resolve themselves 
into two major factors, men and money. Does your 
Synod have an adequate and sufficient supply of each 
of these factors to meet the tremendous challenge of 
Home Missions in its territory? Men are needed to 
possess the field and then money is needed to enable 
the newly-organized congregation to function properly. 
It would be of interest to discover how much money is 
being spent each year by your own Synod for definite 
Home Mission work. How much does your own con- 
gregation give to Home Mission activity? 


The Possibilities 

What is the future for the Home Enterprise in your 
Synod? The possibilities are as great as the field is 
vast, and the hearts of the people are generous. Some- 
one has truthfully said, “As goes Home Missions, so 
goes the Church.” As youth of the Church you will 
determine in large measure what your Synod and your 
Church will do with the tremendous challenge which 
Home Missions in your particular territory presents. 
We believe each of you will find in your synodical 
territory very much land to possess. We shall say with 
him of old, “Let us go up and possess the land for our 
God.” The future of our Home Missions will be secure 
and we will be measuring up to the enormous oppor- 
tunities, “when our people of means give of their means; 
when our people having sons give of their sons; when 
all of our people, with means and sons, or without them, 
give their fervent and effectual prayers” that the King- 
dom of God might come. 


Points for Discussion 
1. Consider the difference involved in doing Home 
Mission work in Lutheran and non-Lutheran communi- 
ties. 
2. Give several reasons why Luther Leaguers 
should support the work of Home Missions with their 
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means, their prayers, and by giving their own lives for 
the work. 

3. Mention some things your own congregation 
and League could do for the furtherance of Home Mis- 
sion work in your Synod. 

Reference Material 

A Home Enterprise—Dr. J. W. Horine. 

Minutes of Synod, 1931. 

Information from any Home Mission pastor on the 


territory. 
The Church and “The Gang”—Dr. R. H. Gerberding. 


Intermediate Topics 


November 1, 1931 
HOW DEPENDABLE ARE WE? 
I Corinthians 15:58 
Dependableness is a fine trait of character to pos- 
ses. In fact it is one of the finest. To have it said of 
you “that you can be depended on” indicates that you 
feel a keen sense of responsibility to self and others. 
Without this trait life becomes self-centered, and there- 
fore colorless; and to a great degree—useless. 


The Corner-stone 

Back of honesty, truthfulness, purity, trustworthi- 
ness, and many other character traits, is that of depend- 
ableness. For instance, if you can be depended on your 
parents need have no grave concern about you not being 
honest and upright. Back of friendship is this same 
trait. The boy or girl who can be counted on can rest 
assured that they will have real friends. Back of the 
Christian religion is the same trait. God made many 
promises—all of which were redeemed, which assures 
for us absolute certainty that the pledges made by 
Jesus will be redeemed also. Our faith in Jesus is 
determined wholly on the fulfilled promises of God. 
What we hope for is guaranteed by what we have al- 
ready received. God is love. Love can be depended 
upon. There’s precious little religion in a person who 
trusts not his God, or who is unworthy of the trust of 
his fellow men. 

We are prone to take pride in a lot of things. The 
rich man feels a sense of security in his money. The 
clever man counts on his cleverness. The good-looking 
girl gets by on her looks. The popular boy depends 
much upon his popularity. Such are mere things how- 
ever. They perish with themselves. They have no dur- 
ability, neither do they represent real worth. The pos- 
session to take just pride in is dependableness. I’d 
rather be known for stability of character than for any- 
thing so fragile as earthly gifts, knowledge, talents or 
what not, 

When we think of being dependable we think of 
many situations in everyday life in which that trait of 
character is desirable. Let us then picture a few situa- 
tions in which we daily find ourselves. These situations 
will be presented in the form of problem cases. 

1. When John makes an engagement he keeps it. 
You can depend on him to be on time at the appointed 


place. Bill, on the other hand, is most always late in 
keeping appointments. Very often he never shows up 
at all. He is adept at giving excuses. 


a. If there are ten persons waiting for Bill to 
show up, and he is 20 minutes late, how much time is 
lost by all involved? 
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b. Supposing Bill is invited to dinner and comes in 
a half-hour late, think of the embarrassment he causes 
his. hosts. 

c. Is it possible that Bill plans to be late in order 
to impress his importance on others? 

d. Can Bill long expect to keep the friendship of 
people whom he places in such embarrassing positions? 

So much of a stickler was George Washington for 
having people keep their appointments with him on time 
that he would rather lose a profitable transaction, than 
wait one minute for the other fellow. 

2. Mary is asked by her mother to go on an errand 
or clean up around the house. Mary assures her mother 
that she will do so at once. Something sidetracks Mary 
and the task is left for mother to perform. 

a. Discuss in what ways and to what degree Mary’s 
undependableness will affect her future life. Will she 
ever have friends who will respect her? Is it likely that 
her own home will be kept clean and in good order? 
Will she be a girl that will command a responsible 
position? 

3. When an architect makes drawings for a build- 
ing he depends on each contractor and workman to fol- 
low his specifications to the letter. 

a. What might happen if his plans are disregarded? 
Is it a very hard job to cover over inferior workman- 
ship and make it look right? Does it pay in the end 
to do inferior work? Why? 

4. Friends are one’s best assets. They represent 
the highest rate of interest possible for one to receive 
in return for the investment of life. Since friendliness 
begets friends, what constitutes friendliness? What 
more than dependableness? When I can count on a 
person to be at my side in every time of need then I 
have a friend. 

Pythias was condemned to death by Dionysius the 
tyrant. He begged leave to go home to wish his friends 
good-bye and to arrange his affairs. He had a friend 
named Damon, who said, “Let him go, and I will re- 
main in prison and die for him if he does not return.” 
Dionysius consented, and Pythias went off home, and 
came back just in time to meet his fate, and save the 
friend who had risked death for his sake. The tyrant 
was so struck by the nobility of heart in the two men 
that he pardoned Pythias, and said, “Let me be third 
person in so sacred a friendship.” 


Questions 

1. On what did David’s faith in Jonathan depend? 

2. Is there a higher degree of dependableness than 
that set forth in Matthew 31:28-30? 

3. What can we learn about being dependable from 
Matthew 8:9? 

4. When a person can be depended on what has 
he done to build up that character trait? Read Luke 
6:48. 

5. Many people can be depended on in ordinary 
ways, but not in times of real need. Are you of that 
kind? Read Mark 14:66-72. 

6. How far does God ask us to depend upon Him? 
Read Matthew 6:25-34. 


November 8, 1931 
PLAYING A TEAM GAME 
I Corinthians 3:5-9 
In a sense, man never works alone, plays alone or 
is alone. He may follow a certain line of work, but 
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the tools and materials with which he is working were 
made by other hands. He may play alone, but his play 
includes all those people who had a part in making the 
equipment with which he plays. He may be alone, but 
is he not surrounded by the things made by man or God 
and thinking the thoughts imparted to him by others? 


By natural demands man is not content to be alone, 
and cannot long be happy alone. He will either seek 
the companionship of some dumb animal or die a lonely 
death. Our wise Heavenly Father foresaw this in 
creating a woman to companion with the man He had 
made. His reason as expressed in the Bible being, “It 
is not good that man should be alone.” In creating man 
and woman God intended for them to think together, 
work together, play together, live together and have all 
things in common. The man expressed this close rela- 


tionship to the woman when he said, “They shall be 
one flesh.” 


The few thoughts above were written down to 
prove the point that in life we play a team game, and 
not a solitary game. In creating man and woman God 
meant that they should play according to the rules He 
set down. But they disregarded those rules. In conse- 
quence of their stubborness im not playing a team game 
they were made to suffer. 


Rules 

The first principle in playing a game is for all 
players to understand the rules clearly. Not each 
player understanding them in his own way, but all 
understanding them alike. A group doesn’t get very far 
in a game when there’s a difference of opinion with 
regard to the rules. The same game is often played 
slightly different in different localities. JI have often 
played at games in homes where there were as many 
Opinions as players. In such instances the only way to 
have an enjoyable time is to agree to play according to 
a printed set of rules, or in keeping with one player’s 
interpretation of the rules in case there are no set rules 
available. 


Playing the Rules 

The next principle in playing a team game is for 
all to play the rules honestly. Cheating in games or at 
sports is the most degrading form of lying there is. 
A willful cheat at games can’t be trusted at any time. 
Back of all business cheating, bank stealing and law 
breaking is game cheating. Adults who will not play a 
team game in business, in society, in politics and in 
keeping the law doubtless ever played an honest game 
when young. There are some games that make it simple 
for a person to cheat. Golf is such a game. But what 
profit comes to a golfer who cheats? Whom does he 
cheat worse than himself? 


For Dear Old Alma Mater 

A high school or a college is known as one’s alma 
mater. In too many instances the winning of a game 
by hook or crook, fair or foul, is all right, just so long as 
“dear old alma mater” beats a rival foe. A referee may 
be bought to throw the game, or some other low down 
trick resorted to. When this is done the players con- 
sider that the ends justify the means. Is that so? 
Whenever figures are belied to win a contest, whether 
in school or church; whenever an article you have to 
sell, in or outside the church, is not worth what you 
ask for it; or whenever you misrepresent yourself be- 
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fore others and whenever you do anything for self alone 
—then you are not playing a team game. 
Why Team Together? 

There’s more accomplished in working and playing 
together. “To Sir Christopher Wren belongs the dying 
honor of having designed the great cathedral of St. 
Paul, with its world-famous dome, in London. But 
Sir Christopher Wren could never in a million years 
have built the dome alone. He was dependent upon the 
humblest laborers who toiled upon the hidden base, or 
reared the turrets of the mighty structure, as they were 
dependent upon him. In so far as they used to the 
uttermost their talents and opportunities, to them is 
due a full share of the glory.” 

Modern Life 

In these modern days there is a strong tendency to 
withdraw from the crowd and seek enjoyment in the 
company of one other person, or as a family go out in 
the car and spend the day together. There is nothing 
at all objectionable to such forms of recreation and 
pleasure. But at the same time we cannot afford to 
deny ourselves the enjoyment and profit that comes 
from association with the masses. Jesus loved the 
people. Wherever He was, there was to be found a 
crowd. He ministered to them. He was a master at 
team play. See how He feeds the five thousand! Ob- 
serve His conduct before the masses on the street and in 
the temple! Learn of Jesus how to be a leader in the 
great team game of living! 

A Leader 

Before one can become a recognized and capable 
leader he must first prove himself a good follower. 
When those unqualified for leadership usurp the place 
of a leader they open themselves to criticism and abuse. 
To be a true leader means that you must be able to 
inspire others to play the team game. 

Some Practical Thoughts 

1. Is it an honorable thing to look upon dirty team 
play with indifference? 

2. What is more important—winning a team game 
by unfair means, or losing it by fair play? 

3. Would you be a coward to inform against a 
player that uses foul methods at play? 


November 15, 1931 
WHAT IS THE USE OF HAVING LAWS? 
Romans 13:1-7 

There are many different laws that we must obey 
in order to get out of life, and put into it, our best. 
There are divine (God to man) laws; civil (man to 
man) laws and physical, or laws of nature. In Old 
Testament times the Jews were required in addition to 
the above to obey ceremonial or religious laws. The 
books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy contain hundreds 
of such laws, which however are not binding upon 
Christians, nor even upon Jews, today. 

One Purpose In All Law 

All law has but one chief purpose, namely: Control. 
Without the law of gravity there wouldn’t be such a 
thing as a universe. Without the divine law of love 
there wouldn’t be a moment of peace among men. And 
without the civil law every crime within the conception 
of man would be collectively committed. Society is a 
bunch of loose joints in absolute need of a controlling 
device. In the same way that your bicycle or wagon 
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or an automobile cannot be guided without handlebars, a 
tongue or a wheel, so nature and society need a control. 

Speaking of divine control read this story from the 
pen of Robert E. Speer: “A Christian lawyer from 
Cripple Creek told me once, as we talked over the ques- 
tion of how a man might get his life righted, of an ex- 
perience of his own years ago, when, in a great deal 
of perplexity, he had gone to his old pastor to ask him 
for help as to how he might get his life directed aright. 
He said the old man simply turned to the 32nd Psalm 
and read him these two verses: ‘I will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go; I will counsel 
with mine eye upon thee. Be ye not as the horse, or 
as the mule, which have no understanding: whose trap- 
pings must be bit and bridle to hold them in, else they 
will not come near unto thee. Then, my friend said, 
the old man shut his Bible and turned away. At first 
he felt no little resentment at his pastor for this curt 
way of replying to his injury; but when he went away 
and thought it over he saw that the whole secret of a 
right life lay just here, that the only way in which God 
could ever guide a man was not by some mechanical 
instruction, not by fitting a bit into a man’s mouth and 
pulling him this way and that witha rein, but by plant- 
ing in his heart His own Spirit and letting that Spirit 
guide him.” 

Mutual Protection 

The second purpose of all law is that of protection. 
If the law of gravity were suspended for a moment all 
of us would be killed and the earth demolished. There’s 
a law of physics which says “that no two objects can 
occupy the same space at the same time.’ Motorists 
who insist upon breaking this law may expect to break 
their necks. When God wrote the Ten Commandments 
He was thinking of the interests of all of mankind. With- 
out police law our lives and property would be in 
constant danger. 

Constant Preservation 

A third purpose of all law is that of preservation. 
The law of gravity preserves what nature and man 
have placed on the face of the earth. The laws of God 
pertaining to man’s moral conduct preserves the human 
race from weakness and final extinction. Civil law 
preserves for all of us that freedom and liberty which 
is the divine right of all men. 


Written and Unwritten Laws. 

Here are two types of the same law. In case of the 
former men by declared consent of the majority de- 
termine them. In case of the latter custom and prac- 
tice decide them. In explanation of the latter let us use 
the illustration of smoking by girls and women. Until 
recently smoking by the fair sex was considered vulgar 
—beneath the dignity of true womanhood. Today the 
habit is indulged in by many women—both good and 
bad. There are doubtless some reformers in favor of 
writing a law to the effect that women be prohibited 
from smoking. Were such a thing to happen it would 
mean just another written law. Here’s the point. Must 
we enact laws to govern men and women in the minutest 
details of conduct, or should we depend more upon 
their good judgment to decide matters that are purely 
personal? 

Some Practical Thoughts 

1. There’s a great deal of criticism heard these days 
against the Prohibition Amendment on the grounds that 
man’s personal liberties are interferred with. 
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Granting this to be true to a certain degree, isn’t 


it also true that my right to life is endangered by a 
‘drunken driver? 


Isn’t your life and mine due more consideration by 
the law than the right of another to drink? 

Should we revolt against the law that infringed on 
our personal liberties at the expense of the higher rights 


of others seeking protection from our excessive indul-: 


gences? 


2. The law controls speeding. Why? Would there 
‘be any sense left in our heads if drivers of automobiles 
were allowed to drive as fast as they pleased? 


3. Law is supposed to be the result of mature and 
sober thought, enacted only after the necessities in the 
case demand it. There are many laws imposed upon 
youth that seem silly to them—laws of the home, laws 
‘of the school and laws of society. If such laws were of 
no use do you think your elders would require that you 
obey them? What laws are you required to obey that 
you think to be useless in the course of character train- 

ing and mental and physical development? 


4. Some laws outgrow their usefulness. In some 
instances changing conditions require a changing of a 
law. Note the words of Jesus in Matthew 5:17 on this 
point. Because Jesus fulfilled the law is it meant that 
hereafter there is to be no law at all? What law did 
Jesus fulfill? What law did He put in its place? Read 
Matthew 7:12. 


5. Just because there is a law that allows you to 
meet a certain situation, is it always the Christian thing 
to accept the advantage the law gives you? For instance, 
would you put the furniture of an unemployed family 
on the street because of unpaid rent? Yet the law al- 
lows you to do that. Is there any value in a law that 
may be tempered with mercy? What would you have 
done were you in the position of the soldier in the fol- 
lowing story: 

The story is told of a wounded Scotch Highlander, 
stroking a German spiked helmet, as he lay upon a cot 
in a London hospital. A nurse said to him, “I suppose 
you killed your man?” “No, indeed,’ was the reply. 
“Tt was like this: he lay on the field badly wounded and 
bleeding, and I was in the same condition. I crawled 
to him and bound up his wounds; he did the same for 
me. I knew no German, and he knew no English; so I 
just thanked him by smiling. He thanked me by smiling 
back. By way of a token I handed him my cap, while 
he handed me his helmet. Then, lying side by side, we 
suffered together in silence till we were picked up by 
the ambulance squad. No, I did not kill my man.” 


November 22, 1931 
WHAT IS A GOOD CITIZEN? 
I Peter 2:13-17 

The first requirement of a good citizen is that he be 
a true Christian. Citizenship as we think of it in Chris- 
tian countries is the result of men contending for their 
rights, as they were inspired by the thoughts of re- 
ligious freedom and worship. Behind all worthy laws 
js the righteous zeal of Christians to make it possible 
for all men to enjoy equal privileges and rights. Unless 
a man is a true Christian he just doesn’t regard and 
respect those laws that were intended to safeguard the 
interests of others, as well as of himself. 
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A good citizen obeys all laws, whether to his liking 
or not. There’s never a law enacted that has the 
unanimous support of all the voters. Since there can 
be order only when the will of the majority rules it goes 
without saying that the minority must surrender its 
wishes to the majority. Some people take the position 
that they have a perfect right to break a law that they 
disapprove. There isn’t a law that has the unqualified 
approval of all the citizens of a country. Does that 
fact excuse any of us from obeying all laws or any 
one law? What a mess we would make of law and order 
if we disobeyed all laws that met our disapproval. 


A good citizen is one who obeys the laws of his 
country for the Lord’s sake. By so doing he does the 
will of God. The apostle Peter in today’s lesson places 
this high motive before us. By following such worthy 
advice we who are Christians place our stamp of ap- 
proval on the ultimate triumph of righteousness. God 
as supreme ruler of the universe will safeguard our in- 
terests, although we may not appreciate the justice of 
certain laws. 


Obedience, not disobedience, to a wrong law will 
sooner or later cause its repeal. Do you think the will 
of God is served best by obeying the authority of an 
unfaithful public official, or by disobedience thereto? 


As teen age youth you do not share in the full 
rights of citizenship. The fact, however, does not ex- 
cuse you from the obligations of citizenship. Now is 
the time for you to cultivate the right mental attitude 
toward being a good citizen. Your parents in the home, 
your teachers in the school and your elders in the com- 
munity occupy the same place with respect to your con- 
duct as law makers do with respect to that of the citi- 
zens of a State. The laws of home, of school and of 
the community take the place of the laws governing full 
citizenship privileges and rights. How you respect these 
leaders and laws is indicative of what kind of a citizen 
you will be. 


A good citizen is one who not only does what the 
law requires of him, but more besides. Jesus taught 
this principle to the Jews when He said, “Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 
In speaking these words Jesus referred to a Roman 
law which compelled a Jew to carry for one mile the 
military equipment of a Roman soldier. Instead of 
carrying the load one mile, with malice in your heart 
toward the soldier; carry it two miles in the spirit of 
willingness and cheerfulness, Jesus inferred. 


There are many situations in life where we must 
go the second mile. For instance, home and land own- 
ers pay taxes in support of the poor. Because of pay- 
ing a poor tax should we deny a hungry man a meal? 
If all the poor in the world were cared for in poor farms 
would it be necessary for us to administer to them? 
The policeman gets paid; he also gets old. Should we 
let him out of a job when no longer useful as a guardian 
of the peace, or pension him? 

A good citizen is one who does all in his power 
to provide the best possible education for the children. 
He will see to it that modern buildings and equipment 
and capable leaders are provided to that end. And a 
good citizen is one who uses every means to persuade 
his children to remain in school as long as possible. 
Moral: Don’t make a poor citizen of your parents by 
refusing to attend school. 
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A good citizen voluntarily supports the church. 
Why did I say voluntarily? What would your com- 
munity be like without a church? Do you think that 
every citizen should be required to make a reasonable 
contribution to the work of the church? Can a man in 
a free country be compelled to support the church? 

A good citizen, if he has more money than he 
reasonably needs for his family’s happiness and future, 
will support all worthy causes for the betterment of 
society and mankind, or by establishing some definite 
merciful endeavor of his own. 

Is a parent a good citizen who gives his children 
money in excess of their ability and a sense of moral 
responsibility to use wisely? 

Just because a parent has lots of money is it the 
right thing for him to lavish it upon his children to the 
degree of harmfulness to them, morally and spiritually? 


November 29, 1931 
DAVID A. DAY 
John 20:21-23 
The following story of David A. Day is a reprint of 
a pamphlet by Elsie Singmaster Lewars, by permission 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 


David A, Day 
Elsie Singmaster Lewars 

David A. Day was born in the neighborhood of 
Bendersville, Adams County, Pennsylvania, on February 
17, 1851. Little is known of his parentage or of his 
early youth, though a few companions remain who testi- 
fy to his noble character, his good nature and the high 
ambitions of his boyhood. He was bound out to a 
farmer and attended a country school. 

Although the Civil War ended when he was only 
a little more than fourteen years old, he had not only 
worked for the government, but had served an enlist- 
ment of eight months by April, 1865. Dwellers along 
the lower boundary of Pennsylvania were constantly in 
dread of an invasion from the South, and finally that 
invasion was actually made and the foe repelled, but 
not yet beaten. David must have heard the guns of 
Gettysburg which was only about fifteen miles away and 
it is very likely that he, like every other boy in the 
country, visited the battlefield. It must have been soon 
after this time that he sought employment in the gov- 
ernment stables at Harrisburg. to which were brought 
worn out artillery and cavalry horses, which were then 
exchanged for others and driven to country pastures to 
the north. Here he had a hard life in the companion- 
ship of rough men. Afterwards he confessed that many 
nights he cried himself to sleep because no one cared 
for him. a 

After the war was over this veteran of fifteen with 
an honorable discharge continued his studies for a brief 
period in the country school, then in the Missionary 
Institute at Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. He had by this 
time determined to be a missionary and in 1874 he at- 
tained his heart’s desire. He had dreamed of the India 
field, but he was sent instead to Liberia in Africa. 
Liberia is a republic on the West Coast, founded as a 
home for former slaves in the United States who wished 
to return to their native land. Along the coast there 
was a fringe of civilization but as the jungle grew more 
dense, civilization ceased. About thirty miles up the 
river from Monrovia, Muhlenberg Mission was re-estab- 
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lished by another missionary hero, Morris Officer im 
1860. 

To Muhlenberg Mission David did not go alone. 
He had found many persons to care for him and one to 
care for him very much. He had married Miss Emily 
Virginia Weingarden who until her death in 1895 was 
his companion and stay and comfort. 

Today Muhlenberg Mission has a noble band of 
workers who have gone out from the home church, 
assisted by those who have been trained on the field 
to help their own people, but when David Day and his. 
wife arrived they were the only missionaries. Their 
predecessor had to leave suddenly on account of il 
health, and there had been no time to make arrange- 
ments for a long absence. The clearing was overgrown, 
the mission house showed everywhere the destructive 
effect of the tropical climate, everything was mouldy 
and rickety. The Africans had grown shy and distant 
and at first the newcomers saw only bright eyes peering 
out of the thick jungle. The spiritual night about them 
made a deep impression upon the young people, yet it 
was an impression which did not paralyze but spurred 
them on to effort. If the situation was dark, then they 
must work the harder. 

Dr. Day began to preach to the people and to plan 
to re-open the school. But he saw at once that more 
was necessary than preaching and teaching. The people 
must be taught how to live. To preach the gospel and 
to teach them to read the Bible was his first duty, but 
after that he must teach them trades which should keep 
them busy and enable them to live more comfortably. 
He studied local conditions and determined to have new 
and larger crops. As he travelled at a slow pace on the 
river, his boat propelled by human power, he planned 
to build a steamboat. He watched the natives at work 
and saw at once how their products could be improved 
and increased if they had a steam engine. He had them 
taught blacksmithing and carpentering so that they 
might be able to depend upon themselves for tools, and 
for the building of their houses and for necessary re- 
pairs. So varied was his work that today he is called 
a “general missionary” in contrast to a medical mis- 
sionary, an industrial missionary, or an agricultural mis- 
sionary. He was all these in one man. 

With all his duties he found time to write home 
frequently. Never has the church received letters which 
were more interesting. When he had finished his re- 
port, made his suggestions and expressed some of the 
longing in his heart for more workers and more means, 
a smile seemed to spread over the page from the bright 
kind eyes bent above it. He told story after story 
which made Africa a real place to all his readers across 
the seas, 

Once a witch doctor established himself near the 
mission and deluded the people. To attack him openly 
or to preach against him would have been unwise if not 
dangerous. Dr. Day chose a better method. He gave 
him a chance to show himself powerless. One day he 
walked to his hut and said he would like to buy one of 
the charms offered by the witch doctor. The charm 
was guaranteed to protect a house from fire. A house 
could not burn, this doctor had made the people believe, 
if they had this charm hung under the roof. He had one 
hanging in his house. 

Dr. Day saw that all the natives were listening 
curiously, 
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“Well,” said he, “I’ll take one, but first I’ll have 
LOMmUeS tate: 

With that he struck a match and held it to the 
roof of the hut. Of course it caught fire at once and 
burned so fast that Dr. Day and the witch doctor could 
scarcely get out. The natives then declared that the 
doctor was “too much humbug” and drove him away. 

Once Dr, Day told his people that in America water 
froze until it could be walked upon. This no one would 
believe and then all began to doubt other things he had 
told them. He felt that it was necessary to prove that 
he spoke the truth and he secured a small ice machine. 
Fortunately the machine worked successfully and he 
promptly turned a quart of soft water into a block of 
hard ice. Then he had a little fun at the expense of 
those who had doubted him. Said he: 

“T gave a stalwart native with a carvernous mouth 
a small chunk of ‘hard water’ to eat. No sooner had 
he put it into his mouth than he spit it out, and yelling, 
‘Fire, fire, at the top of his voice, ran into the bush 
and did not appear again for some time. While another 
broad-shouldered fellow was stooping over curiously ex- 
amining the machine I slyly laid a chunk of ice on the 
back of his neck. He also took to the bush, yelling, 
‘Fire!’ at every jump. This was practically the only use 
I ever ntade of the ice machine, but it was worth all it 
cost, for it restored me fully in the confidence of the 
people. They never doubted me again.” 

Dr. Day had an extraordinary capacity for work. 
The foundation of health laid in his active life as a boy 
served him for twenty-three years of incessant toil in 
an exhausting climate. During this period he took only 
two furloughs during each of which he was in America 
less than six months. During his second furlough he 
travelled 14,000 miles and delivered 181 addresses on the 
work of the mission. 

Mrs. Day continued by his side during most of his 
life in Africa. Her special work was with the girls, and 
for her the Emma V. Day School is named. She and 
Dr. Day had three children. The first two died in in- 
fancy in Africa. The third, Leila, was born in America. 
When she was nine years old it was thought safe to 
take her to Liberia, but she survived only a short time. 
In the brief months of her life at the mission she was 
a source of deep joy to her parents and a worthy object 
of admiration and love to the children of darker skin. 

A few years after Leila’s death Mrs. Day returned 
to America to die. Ill as she was, she would not allow 
Dr. Day to be sent for. She wrote to him, “Do not 
come home. Stay where you are. Africa needs you 
more than I do.” 

In 1897 it became clear that Dr. Day also must 
leave. The brave heart had not become discouraged 
but the strong body was rapidly failing. He did not 
live to reach America but died at sea on December 18, 
1897. His body was brought home and was laid beside 
that of Mrs. Day in the cemetery of Selinsgrove, not 
far from the school where he had been trained for his 
life’s work, 

The result of Dr. Day’s work may be told in the 
history of one man, a history which may be duplicated 
a thousand times over in other missions. This man was 
one of Dr. Day’s pupils, Alex Harris by name. He 
came unclad from the bush with other lads like himself 
and was put into the primary school. Here he learned 
to read and write and cipher. When he grew up he 
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married a girl who had been trained at the mission 
school and he and she settled together on a farm a 
few miles away. 

In a very short time Alex wrote to the Mission 
Board in America for a set of primary school books— 
he meant to teach the boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood as he had been taught. He was going to have a 
school. he said, after his own day’s work was done. 
He declined to accept the books for a gift, saying that 
he was going to pay for them. After some years he 
ordered through the Board a steam engine and other 
machinery. He grew coffee, rice and sugar, and he 
wished machinery for cultivating and refining. 

But along with his progress in agricultural methods 
had come another sort of progress. In the mission he 
had been a pupil in the Sunday School, then a teacher, 
then superintendent, and finally a deacon in the church. 
To his new home he carried the torch which had been 
lighted for him. Of his noblest achievement Dr. Day 
wrote: 

“Last Sunday we dedicated a new church over in 
Alex Harris’s neighborhood, which grew out of a school 
he organized some years ago. He shipped his coffee 
to Baltimore and his molasses to Liverpool, and with 
the proceeds built the church all himself. He sent to 
England and bought corrugated iron for the roof and 
siding of the building so that it would the better stand 
this trying climate. A large number of people assembled 
to attend the dedicatory exercises, some of them coming 
a distance of many miles. The little church was soon 
filled to its utmost capacity; and as others continued to 
come. the men went out and gave their seats to the 
women until the church was entirely filled with women, 
while the men gathered about the door and windows to 
listen to the services. On a certain occasion when I 
preached in a native town a number of women came to 
the service. The petty chief or headman with his ‘king 
whip,’ as it is called, laid vigorously right and left and 
drove them all away, saying, ‘This God-palaver is not 
for women.’ On this occasion, however, the men volun- 
tarily gave up the entire church to the women while they 
stood on the outside. This will give you an idea of the 
change wrought by the work of Alex Harris.” 

This will give us also an idea of the change wrought 
by the work of David A. Day. A poor boy of obscure 
parentage, living upon the charity of others as a child, 
working in a stable for his bread, yet living to transform 
the lives of hundreds, to bring light where there was 
darkness, hope where there was despair. This others 
may do who take service under David Day’s Master. 


Junior Topics 


November 1, 1931 


OPEN WINDOWS 


The Book: “Open Windows,” by Mary Entwistle. f 

Helps: “Learning to Open Windows,” by Lois D. Lyon. Price, 
15 cents. ‘Special Program Helps,’’ by Marguerite Schmidtman, 
Mary Propst, Emma Gerberding Lippard. Price, 15 cents. “Picture 
Map of the World,” price, 50 cents. ‘Facts On India,” leaflet—free. 
Materials may be ordered from Literature Headquarters, 723 Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Last month’s program introduced the study of the book, with 
the first chapter, ‘The One Who Opened Windows.” The topics 
to follow are: : 

November—Open Windows Into India 

December—Open Windows Into_Africa 

Pere oa Poe Windows Into China 

ebruary—Open Windows Into Japan 

March—Open Windows Into Other Lands f : : 

Since Japan is the country in which our special project is 
located, some Leagues may prefer to continue the February study 
in March, or even longer. 
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Session II—Open Windows Into India 


References: Open Windows, Chapter II. See top of page 5, 
“Things We See Through Open Windows; pages 9 and 10, Bible 
reading; page 14, poster; in ‘Special Program Helps.” A 

Preparation: Plan worship period with appointed committee. 
Assign verses to be memorized for Bible reading. Order ‘India 
Facts (free) for distribution. Have ready, on blackboard or on 
slips of paper, questions on our work in India. 


Program 

Piano Prelude: Music of Opening Hymn. 

Call to Worship: Psalm 117, repeated responsively. 

Hymn: The World, Dear Lord, Is Very Large. 
(Sung as a prayer.) 

Bible Reading: Open Windows. By eleven Juniors. 
Let each one in turn write word on blackboard, making 
first letter very large so that the initials spell plainly 
“Open Windows,” then repeat the memorized verse. 

Introduction to Story: Show poster and introduce 
story by calling attention to picture. Suggest that as 
they listen to the story the Juniors think of things they 
can see through the story window. 

Story: What the Car Brought and Sundra Hears 
a Story. 

Several Juniors, prepared in advance, may tell the 
story in round-robin form. 

Discussion: What things do we see in India through 
this story window? What kinds of things can we see 
in our own mission in India? (Draw on blackboard a 
rough outline of a. window and let one or two write in 
this sketched space various features of our own work.) 

. Quiz: At this point, if desired, questions may be 
asked about our work in India, each Junior answering 
from information found in the India Facts leaflet. 

Prayer: For our missionaries in India, for all mis- 
sionaries, for ourselves as we try to help them. 

Hymn: In Christ There Is No East Or West; or, 
All the Children of the World. 

Activity: Game—In and Out the Windows, page 4, 
“Special Program Helps.” Continue handwork begun 


at first session. Make poster for next session. 


(Prepared under the direction of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
Light Brigade Department) 


November 8, 1931 
HOW CAN WE HELP OTHER LANDS? 
Luke 10:1,2; I Thessalonians 3:12 
(By Mrs. G. C. Goering) 


Worship 

Scripture References: Luke 10:1,2 and I Thessa- 
lonians 3:12. 

Songs: “In Christ There Is No East or West,” “God 
Make My Life a Little Light,” “Christ For the World 
We Sing.” 

The picture of the Good Samaritan and the story 
may be used in the Worship Period. Many good and 
helpful thoughts can be brought out. (Assign this to 
‘a Junior the wéek before.) 

The Topic 

There are many ways we can help in other lands. 
We can pray for the children of other lands. We can 
pray for the pastors, teachers, nurses and other work- 
ers in other lands, that they may be filled with the 
Holy Spirit. 

We can send our gifts of money to support the 
workers or to have Bibles printed in different languages, 
so that each one can read the scriptures in his own 
language. We can send boxes of needful things, clothes, 
hospital supplies, books and papers when they are 
asked for. 
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When we grow up we can be pastors, pastors’ 
wives, Bible teachers, nurses, missionaries or good 
church members and then we can help even more. 

When we really want to do something for others 
we will find a way. We might all learn a little prayer 
to say together (take time to teach this): 

Give us, we pray, Thy Spirit, too, 
Living in all we say and do, 

So that our works, like Thine, may be 
Beautiful eternally. 

If we always try to be like Jesus we will not be 
able to stop ourselves from doing nice things for the 
people in other lands. We must learn to do things here 
and then we will do things too for other lands. 

We must live straight, pure and clean lives, because 
people in other lands are always hearing about what 
we are doing. Now since we have radios, aeroplanes, 
and other ways to cover space quickly, it does not take 
long for news to travel, so we must make our lives 
“shining examples” to people of other lands. 

Story: “The Stone In the Road” 

(Any appropriate story may be used. 
comes from “The Golden Rule Series,” 
Hodges.) 

Once upon a time there was a very rich man. He 
lived in a beautiful. house near a large city. Many 
people travelled by his home every day. 

The man was very kind to everyone that passed. 
He would invite the weary to rest in the shade of his 
fine trees. He often gave them to eat and to drink. 

But this good man was often sad, because so many 
of the people that passed were idlers. 

One day he placed a large stone in the middle of 
the road and watched to see what would happen. 

A man came by leading a cow. He grumbled at 
the stone, but he passed around it, and went his way. 
Next came a farmer with a load of hay. He also grum- 
bled, passed around the stone and drove on. 

Many people passed during the day, and all seemed 
angry to see the stone there, but none took the trouble 
to roll it away. 

Just before night the miller’s boy came along. He 
had worked hard all day and was tired. He also was 
hungry and wanted his supper, but he stopped and said, 
“Tt will soon be dark, someone may stumble over this 
stone and hurt himself. I must roll it out'of the road.” 

Under the place where the stone had been he found 
a pot of gold, and on the pot of gold was written, “This 
pot and the gold belong to the one who takes away 
the stone.” 

The miller’s boy dragged the heavy pot of gold 
home. 

When the rich man, who was watching, saw the 
boy rolling away the stone he was glad he had found 
someone who was willing to work and to work for the 
good of others. 

So with you and I, the Master puts stones in the 
road for us to move. We must not be lazy. We must 
not think only of ourselves. We must keep in mind 
other people, the people of other lands, and always try 
to answer their pleas whenever we can. We too will 
be rewarded by the Master, just as the miller’s son 
was rewarded. 


This one 
Sneath and 


Closing 
Let us close our study with a prayer, after we 
have given our offering: 
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? 


We bring our gifts to Thee 

That others too may share 

The blessings which Thy work will bring 
To children everywhere. 


Remarks to Leader: If your League has not paid toward the 
Porto Rico project or helped in some other missionary work, this 
lesson will be a good time to stress doing something for others. 

if you have not joined the Good Neighbor Club, why not join 
now? It means just this—doing for others, by writing and sending 
gifts to one of our Junior Leagues in orphan home or settlement, 
or in Porto Rico, South America, Virgin Islands or India. Will you? 

_In connection with the topic, use the Bible drill given in the 
Junior Helper, and have six Juniors read the six Bible readings in 
the daily Bible reading sheet. 


November 15, 1931 
SHARING OUR GOOD TIMES WITH 
GOD’S CHILDREN 
Luke 14 :21-23 
(By Mrs. G. C. Goering) 

Worship 

Scripture Lessons: Luke 14:21-23; Matthew 16:24-27. 

The leader might also tell the story of the siege of 
Samaria in II Kings, Chapter 7, emphasizing the inci- 
dent of the four lepers who shared the good tidings with 
the Kine’s household. 

Also use the Bible readings and the suggested 
thoughts on same in the Junior Helper. 

The Topic 
An Opening Thought 
Singing for Jesus and trying to win 
Many to love Him and join in the song, 
Calling the weary and wandering in, 
Rolling the chorus of gladness along. 

We ought to thank God for our pleasures and pray 
that we may be unselfish and learn to share them with 
others. You know sometimes we multiply our blessings 
when we share, and sometimes we just divide them. I 
mean that sometimes we receive added blessings because 
we have shared unselfishly with others. 

Have you ever seen a follower of Jesus going about 
doing good? I know of a little girl who did some good, 
something you can do, too. 

Story 

This little girl was twelve years old and her name 
was Helen. She was with her parents spending the 
summer in the mountains. The place was very beautiful 
and Helen spent many happy days swimming, fishing, 
playing tennis, and walking in the country. 

One day she and some of her friends came to a 
little cottage. They went to the door and asked for a 
drink of water and they saw a little crippled girl sittiag 
there. As the girls drank the water brought by the 
kindly woman who greeted them, Helen noticed the 
white face and thin body of the little cripple. The 
mother said, “Won’t you come in and talk to my little 
girl for a while?” Helen and her friends did so and 
before they left they discovered that little Mary had 
never been able to walk, that she had very few books 
to read, and that people seldom came to see her. 

When Helen returned to her parents she told them 
about Mary. They told others, and so a number of 
people agreed to give Helen books, pictures and flowers 
for Mary. Often after that, Helen, instead of fishing 
and playing tennis, went to see Mary. It was a long 
walk, but she never seemed to be sad about ii iny tact, 
she loved to go, because it made Mary so happy. Helen 
said that she was happier visiting Mary than when she 
was doing some of the more exciting things to which 
she had been accustomed. 
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There are a number of ways we may share our good 
things. We might make scrapbooks, or toys, or games, 
for children in hospitals or for children in the detention 
rooms of the juvenile courts, or children sick in their 
homes, or for the orphanages. The girls could dress 
dolls to be sent to the missionaries. 

I have told one story about a little girl. I know the 
boys want a story too. Here is one for them. 


Story 

(Get the “Story of a Pop-gun’’—two cents, from the 
Women’s Missionary Society, 723 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Are you going to be like these children and work 
for Jesus? Will you be unselfish and do your share, 
and share your bit with someone else? Jack’s sharing 
multiplied into many blessings. Or are you going ta 
be like the boys and girls who forgot? 

We can share our fine meetings, playtimes, study 
times, all times with others. If we only will ask them 
they will join us. We can share our love with others 
by doing little deeds of kindness. 


Poem 

(Have a Junior give this little verse) 
Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do His work today; 
He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in His ways; 
He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how He died; 
He has no help but our help 
To bring them to His side, 


Songs 
“Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day” 
“Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us” 
“I Think When I Read that Sweet Story of Old” 


Memory Verse 
Do all the good you can 
By all the means you can 
In all the ways you can 
In all the places you can 
To all the people you can 
As long as ever you can. 


November 22, 1931 
THANKING GOD 
(Thanksgiving Day Topic) 
Luke 17:11-19 
(By Harry Hodges) 

One day as Jesus journeyed to Peraea He came 
near a leper camp. Leprosy is a contagious disease of 
the body. It causes the tissues and bones to rot and 
one by one the fingers and toes fall off and the body 
is consumed by inches. Until this day a cure is un- 
discovered and persons afflicted with the disease are 
obliged to leave their homes and friends and live with 
their kind. 

Of course today, every care possible is given them 
but in the time of our lesson, it was thought that 
leprosy was the result of sin and lepers were driven out 
into the wilderness, uncared for, and lived on what 
they could beg from passers-by, until death relieved 
them of their misery. The law required that when they 
heard someone approaching they were to call, “Unclean, 
unclean,” so that no one would come in contact with 
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them and “catch” the disease. Even from a distance 
they would hold up their hands and feet, from which 
the fingers and toes had fallen, and beg for bread. 

When this particular camp of lepers heard that 
Jesus was approaching, they added to their cry of “Un- 
clean” —“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 

Jesus had mercy on them immediately, healed them 
and told them to go and show themselves to the Priest, 
who, after examination, would give them a “clean bill 
of health,’ which would permit them to return to their 
homes. There were ten lepers in this camp, nine of 
whom were Jews and one a Samaritan. The Jews 
despised the Samaritans, believing them not to be God’s 
children. When they discovered that they were healed, 
the nine Jews went joyfully home but the one Samari- 
tan returned to thank Jesus and glorify God. 

And Jesus asked in sorrowful surprise: “Were not 
ten cleansed—but the nine—where are they?” God’s 
people did not come back to thank Him but the despised 
Samaritan came. 

The first American Thanksgiving Day was cele- 
brated in 1621 in New England. Several hundred people 
took part in the festival, ninety of whom were Indians, 
headed by the famous chief, Massasoit. The others were 
the Pilgrim Fathers. It was ordered by Governor Brad- 
ford to give thanks to God for the gathering of the 
first harvest. 

Thus was inaugurated the great New England 
Thanksgiving Day. For almost a century and a half 
it continued to be a peculiarity of New England. After 
the Revolution in 1789, President Washington published 
the first proclamation for a National Thanksgiving Day 
and annually we continue the custom, 

We have more to be thankful for than the Pil- 
grims had, more than the people had in 1776, more than 
any other age of which we read. We have more edu- 
cation, more intelligence, more kindness, more power, 
more wealth, more efficiency, more tolerance, more hu- 
manity, more religion than the Puritans ever dreamed 
about. We are living in a marvelous age and we should 
be correspondingly thankful. 

Read President Hoover’s Proclamation at this point 
and note that after enumerating our national blessings, 
he asks the people of the nation to assemble “in their 
accustomed places of worship” to give thanks to God 
for their blessings. 

Our lesson treats of ten men who had a blessing. 
One was thankful, nine were not. You have enjoyed 
many blessings. Will you be like the former, obey the 
President and honor God by going to church on Thanks- 
giving Day? Or will you be like the latter, sleep late, 
eat much, go to a football game and forget that it is 
Thanksgiving Day? 


. Hints to the Leader: Build up the Worship Period around the 
daily Bible readings given in the daily Bible reading sheet, and in 
the Junior Helper. 

_ First read the Scripture story. Then ask Juniors to name the 
various objects for which they are thankful. Write these on the 
blackboard. Discuss each one. 

Next, use the thoughts in the Junior Helper. 
to tell why they are thankful for these things. 

Close with a hymn and a prayer, thanking God for all His 
great blessings. 


Allow the Juniors 


November 29, 1931 


GOOD THINGS IN OUR COUNTRY 
Psalm 122:1-3, 6-9 
(By Mrs. G. C. Goering) 
Worship Period 
Scripture: Psalm 122:1-3, 6-9; also Psalm 95. 
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Songs: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ “God Bless 
Our Native Land,” “There Are Many Flags,” “Praise 
God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 

Use also the daily Bible readings and the comments 
in the Junior Helper. 


The Topic 

There are so many good things in our country for 
which we ought to be thankful. It is a beautiful country, 
we have our Christian religion, our Churches, Sunday 
Schools, good parents, homes to shelter us, playgrounds 
and parks, Bibles printed in our own language, etc. 

A good thing in our country is the Christian re- 
ligion. Just think, everyone is allowed to worship the 
way he wills. We have learned to love a kind and loy- 
ing God, when so many children do not even know 
about God. They worship idols, ugly looking images 
made of stone, metal and wood. 

Then in our fine churches, we learn about God and 
Jesus. In our churches we have departments for chil- 
dren, such as Sunday School, Junior League, etc., where 
we can learn so many things. We can learn about our 
church’s history, her heroes, the Catechism, and about 
the children in other lands. We have so many oppor- 
tunities that children in other lands do not have. 

We have a fine.system of education in this country. 
Our schools are another of the good things in this land. 
They are open to all. We have the best teachers pos- 
sible, the best studies possible, fine equipment, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, etc. In so many countries chil- 
dren do not have time for learning. They must go to 
work. You remember when we were studying “Brave 
Adventurers” how we learned about the children of 
Persia, compelled to work in the rug factories, in un- 
ventilated places, sitting on a board in one position all 
day until they became so crippled that they had to 
be carried from work to home, and from home to work 
again. Our schools are teaching the boys and girls to 
become better citizens and have courses in different 
studies to fit them for some good position in life. 

What about our homes? Are they not a good thing 
in this country? So many places we find that home is 
just where all the belongings are kept. Most of us have 
loving mothers and fathers, who love each other, and 
dear brothers and sisters. In many countries mothers 
and fathers do not love one another. ‘They cannot 
choose whom they wish to marry and are compelled to 
marry whoever their parents pick out. The little baby 
brothers and sisters we love so much are not thought 
so much of in some countries. In many countries the 
girl babies are unwanted, neglected and treated shame- 
fully, because boys are wanted to carry on the family 
name. 

Then, isn’t it fine that our Bibles are printed in our 
own language? Also our many books and magazines? 
So few countries have all the literature we do in their 
own language. Some are so glad when the Bible is 
translated in their own language. In many countries 
it is the only book in the language of the people. 
Story: “The Lamp In the Islands” (Margaret Seebach) 

(Send to the Missionary Society for this leaflet—2 
cents. Have one of the Juniors tell the story.) 

There are so many good things in our country that 
we can hardly mention them all. Let us name some 
others. (Draw out the children, let them tell what they 
think are good things in this country.) 
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RECITATION—(For a Junior) 
O Father, Thou who givest all 
The bounty of Thy pertect love 
We thank Thee that upon us fall 
Such tender blessings from above. 


We thank Thee for the grace of home 
For mother’s love and father’s care 

For friends and teachers—all who come 
Our joys and hopes and fears to share. 


For eyes to see and ears to hear 

For hands to serve and arms to lift 

For shoulders broad and strong to bear 
For feet to run on errands swift. 


For faith to conquer doubt and fear 
For love to answer every call 

For strength to do and will to dare, 
We thank Thee, O Thou Lord of all. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE LITTLE LEAGUERS 


(For the little ones under eight, too small to take part in the 
regular Junior topics.) 

Center all the work during November around Thanksgiving. So 
often we teach the little child about his kind Heavenly Father, we 
tell him of all God’s gifts to us, we tell him how God gave us His 
only Son, but we forget to teach the little child to be thankful for 
these blessings, and to say so in his own words. November gives 
a fine opportunity to teach these little ones to say, ‘‘Father, we 
thank Thee.”’ 

Gather together before you plan your work all the material you 
can find on Thanksgiving. Cut out from all the magazines any of 
the pictures which emphasize thankfulness. Pictures of children 
praying can be used. 

Make booklets of orange colored paper, cut in the shape of a 
pumpkin, and let the little ones paste in these a one cent copy of 
the Perry picture, “Pilgrims Going to Church.’’ 

Have a large ten cent copy of this on the wall. Decorate the 
room with autumn leaves, and anything suggestive of the harvest, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. It might be well as a project to have the 
little folks each bring some fruit or gift to be sent to the hospital, 
sor help in filling a basket. 

Teach the hymns, ‘‘Father, We Thank Thee” and ‘Can a Little 
Child Like Me?” 

Review some of the hymns learned during the year, and use the 
prayers already learned, especially the ‘‘thankful’’ prayers. 

Spend a great deal of time on handwork. The first week may 
be spent in making the ‘pumpkin notebooks.” The second week 
may be spent in making up a set of Pilgrim Built-Up Panel Posters. 
telling the story of the first Thanksgiving. (Get these from our 
United Lutheran Publication House—50 cents.) The third week 
have a Bradley Straight Line Pilgrim Village for the little ones. 
If this is too difficult for the little ones to make, have the Juniors 
make it and use it with the little ones in telling the stories. (50 
cents from our Publication House.) For the fourth and fifth weeks, 
send for ‘Posters to Build’ (God’s Gift of Thanksgiving—Minor 
Bryant)—25 cents from Publication House, and base the lessons on 
these pictures, afterward having the children make the poster. 


With this material, plan your meetings around these fine themes: 


November 1, 1931 
Why We Have Thanksgiving 

Tell the little ones of the early Jewish festival, how the harvest 
was brought and part given to God, for the blessing of the harvest. 
These people wanted to say ‘‘thank you”? to God because He had 
given them so much to eat. Later, in our country here, before very 
many people lived here, a few people who_had come in boats, needed 
food. It was a cold and long winter. God sent them friends who 
helped them and to show how thankful they were they had a feast, 
each year after that. They also thanked God in another way, that 
the picture we have shows (use Perry picture, “Pilgrims Going to 
Church’’)—by going to church. 


November 8, 1931 


How To Be Thankful 
Continue the story of the first Thanksgiving here in America. 
Tell of the friendly Indians, the first hard winter, the crops next 
year, and the Thanksgiving feast. Use the Pilgrim Built-Up Posters, 
and after they are finished, about being thankful, by praying, by 
giving to others, by going to church, as some of the pictures 


indicate. 
November 15, 1931 
How We Can Be Thankful 
Review the story of the first Thanksgiving. 
Use the Pilgrim Village. Most of the period can be spent on 
this. Then talk over with the children how they can be thankful— 
by saying “thank you” to God. 


November 22, 1931 
We Thank the Heavenly Father—For His Gifts 


Use the poster and talk over all the various things named for 
which the little ones may be thankful. 


November 29, 1931 


We Thank the Heavenly Father—By Helping Others , 

Finish the poster—and develop the desire to do for others in 
some way. f gifts were already brought on Thanksgiving, plan 
some other ways to help. Perhaps scrapbooks can be started. Or 
plans made for gifts. (These can be used at Christmas. ) : 

Rolls of crepe paper in turkey designs, in Puritan designs and 
harvest scenes can be secured and fine Rolls made to use with these 
little ones to mark Attendance, Birthdays, etc., during November. 

Cut one of the large figures from these rolls of paper, paste on 
a sheet of cardboard and print the names of the little ones on the 
card. Add a star for each meeting attended, for birthdays, etc. 
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Facts on WITTENBERG 


United Lutheran College 
Founded in 1845 
Co-educational Since 1874 
Fulltime Students—1,000 
Year Enrollment—2,500 Faculty of 96 

At Springfield, Ohio—72,000 Full Accreditation 


Students from 19 States and 11 Foreign Countries 
Seventh President: Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Finely equipped, beautiful environs, scholarly faculty, 
purposeful students loyal to home and church and school 


Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 


Six New Buildings Since 
1920. Additions to others. 

Seniors graduating 1921— 71 

Seniors graduating 1930—222 


When You Visit the City of Brotherly Love 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN ‘‘The Friendly Church’’ 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. 

In the Heart of Philadelphia 
INVITES YOU TO ALL SERVICES 
10 A. M. ‘‘Sunday School of the Hour” 

Harvey C. Miller, Superintendent 
7:45 P,. M. Every Thursday Night 
Philadelphia’s Largest Prayer Meeting 
Dr. Ross Stover Preaches Every Sunday 

TPA Memandii7c0) bem Nk 
Come Early! Always Crowded! 
Listen in over WLIT, Lit Bros., Phila. 
Dr. Stover broadcasts ‘‘Musical Ser- 
mons” every alternating Wednesday, at 
12:15 o’clock noon 

He also Broadcasts from Messiah Lutheran Church 
Every Alternating Sunday at 10:30 A. M. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


A College Fit for You 


A high-grade liberal) arts College—Co-educational. 

Courses recognized and required as preparatory to Law, 
Medicine, Teaching, and Theology. 

Fully accredited by the North Central Association, the 
Association of American Universities, the State Departments 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, etc, 

New Departments of Agriculture and Journalism. 

College Band and a Capella Choir. 

Has trained noted physicians, 
sionaries, authors, teachers. 

Very moderate in all expenses. 

Christian in atmosphere, motive and purpose. 

For information and free catalogue and pictorial booklet, 
address 


lawyers, ministers, mis- 


PRESIDENT JACOB DIEHL, D.D. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Il. 


Hartwick Academy 


The Oldest Lutheran School in America 

Four Years College Preparatory Course 

High Educational Standards. 
Healthful Community. 


Strong Faculty. 
Beautiful Campus. 


A School of Christian Ideals in a Land of American Traditions 


For Catalogue and Information, Address 


REV. J. W. SCHMITTHENNER, A.M., Headmaster, 
Hartwick Seminary, New York 


Roanoke College 


FOUNDED 1853 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR MEN 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees Pre-Professional Courses 


Superior Standards Unusual Cosmopolitanism 
Mountainous Location in Historic Virginia 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Sent Upon Request 
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Attractive | uther | cague Christmas Cards 
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The above cut shows the ten designs of finely colored Lithographed and Engraved Christmas Cards on parchment 
paper with the Luther League Emblem in full colors and embossed on each card. Tissue-lined envelopes. 
Packed in an attractive box. 


Price—15 for $1.00, Postpaid. Remittance must accompany order. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 
Everything in Luther League Supplies 429-437 Herr Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Luther Leaguer: 


Greetings! Will you sit right down and write a personal 
check? At the next business meeting of your League will 
you also have the League make a subscription or a five 
year pledge? 


Make all checks payable to the 


Pacific Theelogical Seminary 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
and send to 


.Milton J. Bieber, Field Secy., 5928 Carpenter St., Phila., Pa. 


We MUST erect that $100,000 building. We also need 
funds for maintenance and improvements. He who gives 
NOW gives THRICE, 


Leagueally yours, 
WE THANK YOU! per ys 


M. J. Bieber 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 


DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
One Year 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. 


Two Year 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


“On the Border of the Land of the Sky 
in the Old North State” 
The Church College of the Lutheran Synod of N. Carolina 
Fully recognized by all Universities and in all States 
Pre-professional Courses, Music, Business 
College Expenses less than $400.00 


Catalogue and View Book H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., 
Will be Sent Upon Request 


President 


FoR SALE 


Lamp Shades “cr° Cuban Straw 


Invented by 
J. L. Th. Heldewier Vignon 


At $2.00 EACH and $20.00 PER DOZEN 
F. O. B. Curacao, D.- W. I. 


5% of the proceeds will be donated to the 
Luther League of America 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE , 
Stressing Quality In the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
1931 Fall Term Begins September 17 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write either 


Emily E. Swettman, George F. Dunkelberger, Ph.D., 
Registrar Dean 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Standard courses offered in the Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
including Pre-Medical and Teachers’ Training. 


nly Lutheran institution giving college courses in En- 

Leet or offering Military Training (R.O.T.C.), The War 
Besareest pays $612 in cash, clothing, etc., to students 
electing the complete R.O.T.C. course. 

Extensive building program affords College latest and 
ae d beautiful book of Coll 

For Catalogue Bulletin an au ook oO} ollege 
and Battlefield eae free, address the President. 


The Rev. H. W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard college of the highest grade enrolled with 
the Association of American Universities. A strong, scholar] 
faculty. Outstanding courses in the Bible. Superior einsaicnl, 
scientific and philosophical courses. New equipment. New 


science building and 
tive Lutheran chapel. 


An academic department of the highest grade admitting 
to all institutions. 


brary. The College with a representa- 


Send for catalogue and write for information to— 
Oscar F. Bernheim - - - - - - . Registrar 


John A. W. Haas, D.D., LL.D. - - President 


Wagener College 


High School and College Department, Including 
Pre-Medical Course 


Courses Leading to Degrees of A.B. and B.S. 


Fine Campus of 57 Acres, Overlooking New York City, 
Harbor and Bay 


Recognition by the New York State Board of Regents 
For Catalogue apply to 
REV. WM. LUDWIG, D.D., Dean 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


R.GEISSLER_INC, 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th ST. NEW YORK 
5 


Obhurch Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Those Spending Sunday in Philadelphia Are 
Cordially Invited to Attend 


Church of The Holy Communion 


Chestnut and Twenty-first Streets 
REV. J. H. HARMS, D.D., Pastor 


Chief Service - 1 
Vespers - - - 
Bible School - 1 


2 


- Within Walking 
x Distance of Hotels 


Noor 


SEE PAGE 32 FOR 
| Luther League Christmas Cards |e. 
PO Os Oe Oe a Ps PO a aa ano tm a ae 
LUTHER LEAGUE ; 


hristmas (ards Se 


of Real Quality 


Fifteen Assorted Cards finely colored on Parchment Stock with the Luther League Emblem printed in full colors _ 
and embossed. Tissue-lined envelopes. Packed in an attractive box. Each of the designs 
are shown on Page 32 


5 We have the same cards, without the Luther League Em- 
15 For $1.00 Postpaid blem, at the same price. These boxes (without the Luther 
League Emblem) can also be obtained in quantities at a dis- 
count for resale. 


Remittance must accompany order 


_ PROMOTE 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHER LEAGUE Faithful Daily Bible Reading 

w HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
& Get your Leaguers in the habit of reading 
BIBLE READING MEAL TICKET their Bibles daily. This Daily Bible Reading 


s Meal Ticket has proven very beneficial to hun- 
Chis ‘Gicket Gntitles dreds of Luther Leagues everywhere. 


S93 The ticket is given out for use beginning 
the first of the month. Record of reading is 
bes ARO ee ae re ee ee ‘| 8 | kept each day by punching out date with pin or 


to a daily measure from God’s storehouse of Breads, pencil point. At the end of the month, have 


Meats, t : ; E them turned in and make a survey of your 
a cate, Waters, Wines, Erults” Miki iioney, sete, X Daily Bible Readers. Your League’s Name will 


be printed on this Meal Ticket without Addi- 
31 3002902827 26 25 240 23 22 «| tional Charge. Postal Charges Paid. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


100—$1.75 No Less Sold 250—$3.00 


LUTHER LEAGUE EMBLEMS Now is the time to get Tog ethers 
IN FULL COLORS Get our novel Banquet Supplies 


“I Am” Acquaintanceship Tags (with strings) 
per 100 $1.50 


FOR DISPLAY IN YOUR ($1.00 per 100 without strings) 
LEAGUE ROOM Luther League Emblem Place Cards per 100 $2.50 
VERY HEAVY CARDBOARD (In full colors and embossed) 
9-inch Size - “ 3 cs 95 cents each Banquet Menu (in full colors) - per 100 $2.75 
4 for $1.75 (Can be typewritten or multigraphed) ; 
12-inch Size - = = = As $1.00 each Songsters with 20 “Pep” Songs - per 100 $2.00 
4 for $2.00 (Anyone can sing these 20) - 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


EVERYTHING IN LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


